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THE CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES: Their History, 
Organization, Purposes, and Programs 


J. BURTON VASCHE, Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction; 
and Chief, Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education 


The rapid growth of the West has placed unusually heavy demands 
upon all levels of the educational structure. Bulging elementary and 
secondary schools have become the rule in nearly every community; 
record numbers of pre-school children await enrollment in kindergarten 
and first grade; school authorities are mobilizing all resources to assist 
in the development of sound and practical solutions to the mounting 
problem of numbers. 


Perhaps less well known, but equally significant, are the needs and 
trends which today face California’s institutions of higher learning. 


Colleges and universities of California enrolled a total of 144,426 full- 
time students in October, 1952. These were divided as follows: Uni- 
versity of California, 33,326; state colleges, 25,162; private colleges 
and universities, 32,499; public junior colleges, 52,818, and private junior 
colleges, 621. 

The State Department of Finance reports that California can expect 
some 255 public high school graduates in 1965-66 for every 100 graduat- 
ing in 1953 and also that there will be 215 students enrolled in the pub- 
licly supported colleges and universities of California in 1965-66 for 
every 100 enrolled today. Upon the basis of this information it is esti- 
mated that the University of California in 1965 will enroll 76,000, the 
state colleges 62,600 and the junior colleges 92,500. Since present enroll- 
ments of the private colleges and universities approximately equal that 
of the University of California, for all practical purposes it may be 
assumed that by 1965 private colleges and universities will enroll more 
than 75,000 full-time students. 


Such a challenge demands co-ordinated and co-operative action of 
all colleges and universities commencing now and extending ahead for 
the next 12 years. Of particular interest to the State Board of Education 
and to the schools and people of the State is the role which the state 
colleges are fulfilling in the State’s growing needs in higher education. 
This role may be defined by reviewing the purposes, programs and 
services of the state colleges. 


1“Enrollment Forecasts in California,’’ prepared by Carl M. Frisen, Associate Research Techni- 
cian for Population Studies, California ‘State partment of Finance, p. 13. Paper presented May 
22, 1953, to conference on Population Trends on the Pacific Coast, held at Asilomar, California 
under sponsorship of Pacific Coast Committee on Social Statistics, Social Science Research Co Council 


Cmimeographed). 
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NuMBER AND LOCATION 
The California state college system comprises eleven institutions. 
These are listed in alphabetical order as follows, with location and pre- 
siding officer of each: 
California Maritime Academy, Vallejo, California 
Commodore Russell M. Ihrig, USN (Ret.), Superintendent 


California State Polytechnic College, San Luis Obispo, California, and the 
Kellogg-Voorhis Unit, San Dimas and Pomona, California 
Julian A. McPhee, President 

Chico State College, Chico, California 
Glenn Kendall, President 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
Arnold E. Joyal, President 


Humboldt State College, Arcata, California 
C. H. Siemens, President 

Long Beach State College, Long Beach, California 
P. Victor Peterson, President 


Los Angeles State College of Applied Arts and Sciences 
855 North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
Howard S. McDonald, President 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
Guy A. West, President 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
Malcolm A. Love, President 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, California 
J. Paul Leonard, President 


San Jose State College, San Jose, California 
John T. Wahlquist, President 


History OF THE STATE COLLEGES 

The California state college system had its official beginnings nearly 
a century ago with the opening of a state normal school in San Francisco 
in 1862, the first publicly supported state institution of higher learning 
in California. Important events in the development of the state colleges, 
including some for kindred institutions, are the following: 

1857—Weekly Normal School established by San Francisco Board of Education. 

Merged in 1862 with the first state normal school. 

1862—California State Normal School began operation in San Francisco. 

1868—University of California created by the State Legislature. 

1871—California State Normal School moved from San Francisco to San Jose. 


1882—Branch of the State Normal School opened in Los Angeles. (Operated 
until 1919, when the Southern Branch of University of California was 
established on its site; in 1927 became the University of California at Los 
Angeles.) 

1889—Northern California State Normal School opened at Chico. 

1897—San Diego State Normal School established. 


1901—California Polytechnic School (now California State Polytechnic College) 
created by State Legislature. Opened at San Luis Obispo in 1903 as a coedu- 
cational state vocational high school. (In 1927, the level of instruction was 
raised to include junior college; in 1929, enrollment was limited to boys 
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and young men; in 1933, the school became a two-year and three-year 
technical college; in 1940, authorized to grant B.S. degree; in 1949, author- 
ized to grant the M.A. degree.) 

1909—Santa Barbara State Normal School of Manual Arts and Home Economics 
established as successor to the first sloyd school established in California 
in 1893. Admitted only students with advanced standing. (In 1919, general 
professional department added, name changed to Santa Barbara State Nor- 
mal School; in 1921, became Santa Barbara State Teachers College; 1923, 
authorized to grant B.A. degree with majors in education; 1935, became 
Santa Barbara State College; 1942, became Santa Barbara College of the 
University of California.) 

1910—First public junior college in California opened in Fresno. 

1911—Fresno State Normal School established. 

1913—Humboldt State Normal School established at Arcata. 

1921—Legislature changed “normal schools” to “teachers colleges.” 

1923—Two-year training course for elementary teacher’s credential lengthened 
to two and one-half years. 

1923—Teachers colleges authorized to confer B.A. degree with majors in edu- 
cation. 

1927—Training course for elementary teacher’s credential increased to three years. 

1929—California State Nautical School established; 1943, renamed California 
Maritime Academy. 


1930—Training course for elementary teachers increased to four years, entitling 
those pursuing it to receive a bachelor’s degree. 


1935—Legislature changed “teachers colleges” to “state colleges” and authorized 
courses for students in fields other than teacher education. 


1938—Voorhis School at San Dimas added to California Polytechnic School. 
1945—California Polytechnic became California State Polytechnic College. 


1947—Legislature broadened the functions of state colleges and established two 
new state colleges: Sacramento State College and Los Angeles State College 
of Applied Arts and Sciences. 


1948—State colleges authorized to grant the M.A. degree. 


1949—Legislature established a new state college to serve Orange County and 
southeastern Los Angeles County, later located at Long Beach. 


1949—Kellogg Arabian Horse Ranch near Pomona given to California State 
Polytechnic College. 


ADMINISTRATION 

The state colleges of California by constitutional provision are part 
of the public school system of the state. Ten of the colleges are admin- 
istered by the State Director of Education through the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education of the State Department of Education, 
and by the State Board of Education. The eleventh college, the Cali- 
fornia Maritime Academy, is controlled by its own Board of Governors 
appointed by the Governor of the state. 

In April, 1947, the Legislature, recognizing that the surge of popula- 
tion into California would make overwhelming demands upon the exist- 
ing facilities for higher education, passed “An act to provide for a 
comprehensive survey of the system of publicly supported higher edu- 
cation in California, including the junior colleges, the state colleges and 
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the University of California and making an appropriation therefor, 
declaring the urgency thereof, to take effect immediately.” ? The survey 
was conducted by a committee under the chairmanship of George D. 
Strayer. The results were published March 1, 1948.8 


In accordance with recommendations made in this Survey and adopted 
by the State Board of Education, the several state colleges and the Cali- 
fornia State Polytechnic College were grouped for administrative pur- 
poses into a single system under the Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education in the State Department of Education. In recognition 
of the fact that the state colleges had for many years been serving as 
regional colleges, the Survey further defined these geographical areas 
and stressed sharply the regional responsibility of each state college, as 
well as the state-wide responsibility of the California State Polytechnic 
College. This concept of the state colleges as a group of institutions 
serving the higher education needs of the state in an organized, state- 
wide manner rather than as single college units scattered about the state 
has guided the subsequent development of college programs and policies. 


The 1949 Legislature provided for the development of a local advisory 
board for each of the state colleges. These boards, consisting of seven 
to thirteen members, have been appointed by the Director of Education 
upon recommendation of the individual college presidents. As the name 
implies, the local advisory board is not an administrative body but rather 
one that works closely with the president in developing better college- 
community relations. The work of these boards within the several col- 
leges will provide a basis for more definite policies regarding the role 
which such boards may best perform. 


ENROLLMENT TRENDS 

Upward trends in the annual total enrollment (full-time student 
equivalent) in the state college system since 1930 are shown in the 
following tabulation: 


1930-31. «5,762 1937-38... 7,928 1944-45. 4,559 
ae 6,740 1938-39. 9,324 1945-46... 8,020 
a 6,906 1939-40... 10,446 1946-47________ 16,258 
1933-34. 6638S «1940-41. _ 10,371 aaa poy 
as... “7 net. —— 8541 1949.50 ~ 25.375 
cat 7,065 ccs 6,297 1950-51 25,241 
weer... 7,327 1943-44... 3,883 «1981-52. «25.965 


2 Chapter 57, Statutes of 1947. 


8 Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, submitted to the Liaison 
Committee of the Regents of the University of California and the State Department of Education. 


[Berkeley, California]: Committee on the Conduct of the Study (George 
March 1, 1948. Pp. xii + 132. 


. Strayer, Chairman), 


Excerpt from report by Joel A. Burkman, Assistant Chief, Division of State Colleges and 
Teacher Education, ‘‘Regular Session Equivalent Full-time Student Enrollment, Exclusive of Ex- 
tension, in California State Coll 
Sacramento: State Department 
copy), p. 1. 


<a 


Actual and Estimated by Year, 1925-26 Through 1965-66.” 
ucation, December 9, 1953 (reproduced from typewritten 
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Estimates of enrollment covering the next seven years have been made 
as follows: 5 


SS 28,940 
PS 31,510 
a 32,650 
1996-67 35,200 
ae 37,850 
1958-59. 39,350 
ae 41,230 


Total full-time undergraduate and graduate enrollments for the state 
colleges for the fall of 1953 are reported as follows: ® 


California Maritime Academy... 180 

California State Polytechnic 
in ioe Cle... 2,248 
Kellogg-Voorhis _......_____ _._ 419 
Chico 1,231 
Fresno 3,044 
Humboldt 661 
Long Beach 1,450 
Los Angeles 2,501 
Sacramento 1,074 
San Diego 4,087 
San Francisco 4,169 
San Jose 7,106 
28,170 


In addition to full-time enrollments, more than 13,000 students are 
enrolled for limited programs or study or for extension work in the state 
colleges in the fall of 1953. 

The total enrollment of full and part time students is, therefore, at 
this time in excess of 41,000. 


PURPOSE 
The functions of the state colleges were defined by the Legislature in 


1947 as follows: 


The primary function of the state colleges is the training of teachers. State 
colleges also may offer courses appropriate for a general or liberal education 
and for responsible citizenship; offer vocational training in such fields as busi- 
ness, industry, public services, homemaking, and social service; and offer the 
pre-professional courses needed by students who plan to transfer to universities 
for advanced professional study. Courses in military science and tactics may be 
given in conformance with the laws of the United States made and provided 
with reference to R.O.T.C. units in educational institutions.’ 


5 Ibid., p. 2. 

¢ “October 5 Enrollment Report of California State Colleges, 1953.” Sacramento: Division of 
State Colleges and Teacher Education, State Department of Education, October 8, 1953 (mimeo- 
graphed), Table 1, p. 1. 

7 Education Code Section 20301. 
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The report of the Strayer survey of higher education explained these 
purposes as follows: ® 
(a) General Education—To provide general education, free from the pressure of 


graduate professional schools, to all students, so that they may develop com- 
petence as citizens and effective community leaders. 


(b) Teacher Education—To provide education for services in the public schools 
for all positions required, except for the Superintendency Credential which 
is reserved for the ged and to serve the public schools both for pre- 
service and in-service training. 


(c) Vocational Education—To provide the managerial and technical education 
for employment in a variety of fields other than the learned professions re- 
quiring substantial training in business, industry, public service and social 
service. The fields of service are to be determined by the regional needs. 


(d) Preprofessional—To provide the general and specialized courses required of 
the undergraduate who expects to transfer to the University to enter one of 
the learned professions. 


(e) Adult Education—To provide in cooperation with other institutions educa- 
tion for employed SE in those fields of general and vocational education 
offered by the institution, so that those who have left college may continue 
to improve their competency while continuing their employment. 


(f) Guidance—To counsel the students, looking toward improved personal and 
social living, and toward intelligent selection of vocations which are com- 
mensurate with their desires and abilities and with social needs. 


These functions apply to all state colleges. In addition, the Strayer 
report recommended that Humboldt State College and Chico State Col- 
lege provide junior college service in their areas. California State Poly- 
technic College and Fresno State College offer two- and three-year 
technical curriculums in agriculture and at California State Polytechnic 
College special curriculums are provided to fit young people for the 
mechanical, business, and engineering occupations.® 

An additional specification, supplied by the Legislature, charges the 
Los Angeles State College of Arts and Sciences with the responsibility 
of serving “the needs of the community and of the state,” specifying 
that its function “includes primarily, but is not limited to, the training 
of the young people for gainful occupations in the arts and sciences 
as related to business and industry.” 1° 


The California Maritime Academy, which is at present a part of the 
state college system for administrative and budgeting purposes is main- 
tained “for the purpose of giving instruction in the science and practice 
of navigation, seamanship, steam, diesel, and electrical engineering.” 1 


—— from Report of a Survey of the Needs of California in Higher Education, op. cit., 
pp. - ° 

® “The primary function of the California State Polytechnic College is to educate young people 
in the arts and sciences, including agriculture, mechanics, engineering, business methods, domestic 
economy, and such other branches as will fit the students for the nonprofessional walks of life,” 
California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 900, authorized by Education Code 
Section 20651 and the legislative founding act (Chapter 101, Statutes of 1901). 

10 Chapter 86, Statutes of 1949; California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Section 900. 

11 Education Code Section 21151. 
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ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS ?2 


A. Admission to Freshman Standing 

All state colleges, with one exception, admit qualified high school 
graduates to freshman standing. Since the Los Angeles State College of 
Applied Arts and Sciences dc es not yet operate a lower division, students 
must have completed 54 units of college work in order to be eligible for 
admission there. 

Minimum requirements for entrance to the state colleges are the com- 
pletion of the equivalent of 5 Carnegie units (50 semester periods) of 
course work with grades of “A” or “B” on a five-point scale, during 
the last three years in high school, or the attainment of the 20th per- 
centile or above on the national norm of a standard college aptitude 
test. Specific entrance requirements vary somewhat among the state 
colleges; hence, for individual state college requirements, the catalog of 
the particular college should be consulted. 

An applicant 21 years or over who is not a high school graduate may 
be admitted to the state colleges as an adult special student, provided 
that he demonstrates to the proper college authorities that he possesses 
the ability to profit from college work. Such a sudent who completes at 
least 24 semester or 36 quarter units of residence work in basic courses 
leading to a degree, with a grade-point average of 1.0 (grade of “C” 
on a five-point scale) will not be required to remove entrance defi- 
ciencies. 

Any high school graduate will be admitted by four state colleges that 
are legally authorized to offer special curricula of less than four years in 
length (Chico State College, Humboldt State College, California State 
Polytechnic College, Fresno State College (agriculture only)). 


B. Admission by Transfer 
All of the state colleges admit qualified students who transfer with 
advanced standing from accredited institutions of higher education, in- 
cluding junior colleges. An applicant with advanced standing must meet 
the following standards: 
(1) He must have a grade-point average of 1.0 (grade of “C” on a 
five-point scale) or better on his total college work, or 
(2) He may receive special consideration if he attains the 20th per- 
centile or above on the national norm of a standard college apti- 
tude test, provided that he was in good standing at the last collegi- 
ate institution attended, and his previous record was such that it 
would not disqualify him in the college to which he seeks ad- 
mission. 
An applicant who has attended a nonaccredited college or university 
may be admitted to a state college if he meets the standard listed above 


12 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 924-934.3. 
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for transfer from accredited colleges and universities, but credit earned 
in nonaccredited colleges and universities can be counted toward gradu- 
ation in a state college only after the applicant has earned 24 semester 
or 36 quarter units in the college with at least a “C” average. The 
amount of credit is considered individually in each case, in terms of the 
nature of the institution, the program carried, and its applicability to 
the degree sought. 

A junior college student transferring to a state college may be ad- 
mitted if he meets the standards above listed, except that in case the 
applicant was previously ineligible for admission to a state college on 
the basis of his high school record, he must have completed 24 or more 
semester units of college work with a grade-point average of 1.0 (grade 
of “C” on a five-point scale) or better in his total collegiate program. 

Not more than 64 semester units may be allowed for credit earned 
in a junior college. No upper division credit may be allowed for courses 
taken in a junior college, and no credit may be allowed for professional 
courses in education taken in a junior college. 

Courses taken in the evening program of junior colleges are accepted 
for transfer credit if the courses are accepted by the local junior college 
for credit and are taught by instructors holding credentials authorizing 
them to teach in regular junior colleges. 

The state colleges attract large numbers of students from their own 
and immediately adjacent counties. However, each college also enrolls 
representatives of nearly every other county in the state as well as 
nearly every state in the union. Studies that have been made of students 
entering the several state colleges indicate that a student’s choice of 
institution depends largely upon its accessibility to his home and his 
expressed occupational goal. The scholastic ability of students in state 
colleges, as measured by the number of units of entrance credit of 
“recommending” grade, is not far different from that of students who 
choose the state university or private institutions. It is expected that each 
of the colleges will make further studies of its student body in order 
to provide a more complete picture of the type of student enrolled, his 
interests, and his employment after leaving college. 


Tuition, FEEs, AND SCHOLARSHIPS 1% 

The Education Code provides that the total tuition fees charged any 
student in a state college shall not exceed $25 per year. It further 
provides that other fees may be charged to cover costs of materials; 
“such fees shall not be considered as part of the general tuition fee.” 

The Director of Education has the responsibility of establishing a 
specific schedule of student fees for all state colleges. During the 1953-54 
academic year, basic tuition for regular full-time students in the state 


13 Education Code Sections 20343, 20345, 20522; California Administrative Code, Title 5, Edu- 
cation, Sections 947-50. 
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colleges is $6.50 per semester or $4.33 per quarter. Materials and service 
fees are $8.50 per semester or $5.67 per quarter. At California State 
Polytechnic College the materials and service fees are $6.65 per quarter. 


The State of California does not provide scholarships for the state 
colleges. All state colleges, however, offer local scholarships. Informa- 
tion concerning scholarships should be obtained from the president of 
the individual college. Student loan funds are maintained in the same 
manner. , 


Students whose homes are in communities some distance from the col- 
lege usually find it necessary to obtain room and board in private homes 
in the college community. Expenses of living away from home for these 
students constitute the largest cost in their college attendance. Books 
and other supplies customarily are purchased from student-operated 
campus bookstores. 


PROGRAMS 

Programs of instruction in the state colleges have been developed to 
meet recognized needs, and in their formulation the policies of the State 
Board of Education and the Legislature must be carefully followed. 
While most curriculums are common to all colleges, each institution 
offers certain approved specialized curriculums that serve the entire 
state and each maintains its own individual, characteristic methods and 
emphasis in courses and curriculums. Except for the California State 
Polytechnic College and the California Maritime Academy, each college 
offers programs especially designed to meet regional needs. 

Majors leading to the bachelor’s degree are offered by the state col- 
leges in a variety of fields. Majors are of four types: liberal arts majors; 
occupational majors; majors for teaching credentials; or limited two- 
year programs. All offerings are consistent with the purposes of the 
state colleges as enumerated earlier in this article, and are subject to 
approval by the State Board of Education. The various subject fields in 
which majors are offered by one or more state colleges are the fol- 
lowing: 


MAJORS AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES LEADING TO THE 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


Advertising Art (includes concentrations in Ce- 
Aeronautical Engineering ramics, Sculpture, Painting, or Arts 
Aeronautical (maintenance or and Crafts) 

operation) Audiology 
Agricultural Engineering 
Agricultural Journalism Bacteriology 
Agriculture Biological Sciences (includes Bac- 
Air Conditioning and Refrigeration teriology, Life Sciences, Entomol- 
— Husbandry ogy, Zoology, etc.) 

ology Botany 

Apulicd Science Business (includes many fields such as 


Architectural Engineering Accounting, Finance, Marketing, 
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~- Estate, Insurance, Secretarial, 
etc. 
Business Education 


Chemistry 

Citrus Fruit Production 

Commercial Art 

Comparative Literature 

Conservation 

Correctional Work and Administra- 
tion 

Counseling and Guidance 


Dairy Husbandry 
Dairy Manufacturing 
Drafting 

Drama 


Economics 

Education 

Electrical Engineering 

Electronic Radio Engineering 

Engineering (includes various fields 
of concentration) 


English 


Field Crops 
Fisheries 
Forestry 
French 
Fruit Crops 


General Crops 

General Science 

Geography 

Geology 

German 

Government (See Political Science 
and Public Administration) 


Health Education 

Health and Physical Education 

History 

Home and Family Living 

Home Economics (Dietetics, Home 
Making) 

Horticultural Services and Inspection 

Humanities 

Industrial Arts 

Industrial Management 

Industrial Relations 

Interior Decoration 

International Relations 


Journalism (includes various fields) 


Language Arts 

Latin American Studies 

Law Enforcement (or Criminology, 
Penology, Police Training) 


Librarianship 
Life Sciences and General Science 
(See Biological Sciences above) 


Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 

Medical Technology—Clinical Labo- 

we Laboratory Technician 
usic 


Nursing 
Nursing Education 


Occupational Therapy 
Ornamental Horticulture 


Philosophy 

ee 

Physical Education 

Physical Science and General Science 
— Electronics, Meteorology, 
etc. 

— 

Political Science (includes Govern- 
ment, Political Economy, etc.) 

Poultry Husbandry 

Printing 

Psychiatric Technology 

Psychology ; 

Public Administration (includes Gov- 
ernment Service, Personnel Admin- 
istration, etc.) 


Radio, Speech, and Television 
Recreation 

Recreation Therapy 

Recreation and Youth Leadership 
Recreational Leadership 
Romance Languages 


Sanitation 

Social Sciences 

Social Work 

Sociology 

Soil Science 

Spanish 

Speech (includes Speech Arts, 
Speech, and Drama) 

Speech Therapy 


Truck Crops 


Viticulture 
Vocational Education 


Wildlife Management 

World Business 

— (Creative Writing, Journal- 
ism 


Zoology 
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Master’s degrees are offered by the state colleges in various fields of 
teaching service. One or more of the colleges now offer master’s degree 
programs in teaching fields as follows: 


PROGRAMS AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES LEADING TO THE 
MASTER’S DEGREE IN TEACHING SERVICE 


Agriculture 
Art 


Biological Sciences 
Business 


Chemistry 

Commerce 

Conservation 

Counseling and Guidance 


Drama (with concentrations in 
Drama, Speech, and Radio) 


Economics 
Education 
Kindergarten-Primary 
General Elementary 
General Secondary 
Elementary Administration—Ele- 
mentary Supervision 
Secondary Administration—Second- 
ary Supervision 
Special Education 
English 


Foreign Languages (Romance, French 
and Spanish) 


Geography 
Government 


Health 

Health and Development 
Health Education 

Health and Physical Education 
History 


Industrial Arts 


Language Arts 
Life Sciences (See Biological Sciences 
above) 


Mathematics 
Music 


Nursing Education 


Personnel Supervision and Training 

Physical Education (Men and 
Women) 

Physical Education (Women) 

Physical Sciences 

Physics 

Psychology 


Recreation 


Science Education 
Social Sciences 
Sociology 

Speech 


One or more of the state colleges are accredited by the State Board 
of Education to offer programs leading to the following teaching cre- 


dentials: 


CREDENTIALS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL SERVICE, PREPARATION 
FOR WHICH IS AUTHORIZED AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 


Kindergarten-Primary 
General Elementary 
Junior High School 
General Secondary 
Health and Development 
Librarianship 
Special Secondary 

Art 


Business Education 
Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 
Music 

Physical Education 
Limited Agriculture 
Nursing Education 
Speech Arts 
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Special Secondary (continued) 
Correction of Speech Defects 
Mentally Retarded 
Teaching the Blind 
Teaching the Deaf 
Teaching the Partially Sighted 
Teaching Lip Reading 
Vocational Agriculture 

Child Welfare 

School Psychometrist 

School Psychologist 

Elementary School Administration 

Elementary School Supervision 

Secondary School Administration 

Secondary School Supervision 

Special Subject Supervision 
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In addition to the curriculums already listed, one or more of the state 
colleges provide complete preprofessional programs in the following 


fields: 


PREPROFESSIONAL PROGRAMS AT CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGES 


Agriculture Law Optometry 
Architecture Library Science Pharmacy 

Dentistry Medicine Physical Therapy 
Engineering Ministry Social Work ; 
Forestry Mortuary Science Veterinary Medicine 


Details of state college programs are included in the annual bulletins 
of information, obtainable upon request to the individual college. 

The California Maritime Academy differs from the other state col- 
leges in that the student entering this institution has the maritime pro- 
fession as his definite occupational objective. The entire course, both 
academic and practical, is designed to prepare the student for this 
objective. Graduates receive the bachelor of science degree, licenses in 
the Merchant Marine, and ensigns’ commissions in the U. S. Naval Re- 
serve. For specific information concerning admission and training, 
covering the three-year course in either Nautical Science or Marine 
Engineering, interested persons should write directly to the Academy. 

Instruction is the sole purpose of the programs at all state colleges. 
Research is not a recognized responsibility of the state colleges, this 
function being reserved for the University of California. 

Since the basic function of the state colleges (except the California 
Maritime Academy and California State Polytechnic College) is the 
education of teachers, it is necessary that studies be continued to ascer- 
tain the need for teachers in California, the interests of students in 
teacher education, and the procedures that are necessary to maintain 
a balanced supply and demand for teachers and teacher education. 
Through the office of the Specialist in Teacher Education, the Division 
of State Colleges and Teacher Education issues each spring a detailed 
report of existing and probable future demand for and supply of 
teachers, with certain long-term conclusions enumerated for the benefit 
of the entire profession. 

Since California will need 13,000 new elementary and secondary 
school teachers per year for the next five years, it appears that greater 
effort must be expended on the part of all institutions of higher learning 
to train a sufficient number of teachers to meet this great need. This 
matter is the subject of study by committees within the state college 
system, with the hope that the state colleges may contribute more than 
their fair share of outstanding classroom teachers. 

The Education Code and the rules and regulations of the State Board 
of Education provide minimum graduation requirements for the several 
state colleges. The present requirement for the bachelor’s degree is a 
minimum of 124 semester units, of which 40 shall be in upper division 


credit. 
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Present requirements for the master’s degree are that the degree be 
taken in conjunction with a teaching credential and that the program 
shall include at least 30 semester units of work beyond the bachelor’s 
degree, 10 of which must be of graduate level. 

One field in which the state colleges have made considerable progress 
in recent years is that of general education. All state college students 
who earn the bachelor’s degree must complete in the lower division a 
total of 45 semester units of general education, distributed as follows: 14 


(1) Social Sciences 9 
The social sciences shall include required instruction in U.S. History, 
Constitution and American ideals and courses in the fields of anthro- 
pology, economics, geography, history, political science, sociology, 
and similar fields. Courses must be selected from two or more of 
these fields. 


(2) Natural Sciences 9 
Natural sciences shall include the fields of astronomy, botany, chem- 
istry, geology, physics, physiology, zoology, and similar fields. At 
least one course must be selected from a physical science and one 
from a life science. 


(3) Literature, Philosophy or the Arts. 6 
(Fine and practical arts not to exceed 3 of the 6 units.) 
(4) Health and Physical Education _ 2 


Except that where the student states in writing that the course in 
health is contrary to his religious beliefs, he may be excused from 
such course and permitted to substitute a course in a field or fields 
specifically designated by the president of the college in lieu of the 
required health course. 


(5) Oral and Written Expression 3 
(6) Psychology ) 
(7) Additional units in General Education _ 14 


These units shall be determined by each college but shall include a 
course or the equivalent in fire prevention. The remainder may be 
distributed in whole or in part among the foregoing six general areas, 
or it may include one or more courses in family life education and 
mathematics. The college may make provision for the student to 
elect not over six semester units of this requirement in courses in 
foreign language. 


Student activities are a significant part of the entire program of the 
college. Every attempt is made to provide a balanced program of activ- 
ities, related insofar as possible to the regular instructional program of 
the college. The objective of each college is to have all students par- 
ticipate in one or more activities as part of their college experience. 
Athletics are considered part of the program of instruction of the col- 
leges, and it has also been the practice for the several state colleges to 
compete in intercollegiate athletics. Maintained by the student body 
association, athletic teams have demonstrated that athletics can be an 
effective supplement to the college program. Music, drama, forensics, 


14 California Administrative Code, Title 5, Education, Sections 919, 920. 
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agriculture, and other fields have likewise provided students with oppor- 
tunities to work with and before community and regional groups, and 
to contribute to the general cultural betterment of the communities in 
which the several colleges are located. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES 

The California state colleges provide various student personnel serv- 

ices, including the following: 

(a) Guidance and counseling—counseling of students in such a way 
that they may realize most effectively their own potentialities 

(b) Testing and evaluation—the administration and use of standard- 
ized tests to provide assistance to students as they analyze their 
own aptitudes and interests and select courses which will help 
them achieve their college objectives 

(c) Student activities—offering students the opportunity to participate 
in activities of various kinds to apply and enlarge their compe- 
tencies, skills, and leadership abilities 

(d) Health services—helping students to maintain and develop healthy 
bodies and minds, and providing a helpful and safe campus envi- 
ronment 

(e) Placement services—assisting students to find suitable job oppor- 
tunities, both while attending college and upon completing their 
college programs 

(f) Student housing—supervising the living conditions for those stu- 
dents who live away from home while attending college. In the 
several state college communities, with a dire shortage of adequate 
housing, this constitutes a major responsibility of the college and 
requires the services of several staff members. At the same time 
it guarantees to the parents of college youth that adequate super- 
vision is being maintained over their sons and daughters as they 
attend college in a metropolitan community. 

(g) Public information—keeping the students and friends of the col- 
lege informed as to the program and activities of the institution. 
Through this program, relationships are developed and main- 
tained which make for the most effective possible school-com- 
munity relations, with resulting benefits to all students. This 
service is a means of keeping the college staff informed of the 
needs and progress of the entire student body. 


The state colleges as agencies of state government are subject to the 
various rules and regulations relating to business operation. Since the 
controls within state government make immediate action impossible in 
many instances, the state colleges operate various associations for the 
benefit of students under provisions of state law, such organizations 
being commonly referred to as “foundations.” 
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Each California state college has one or more foundations. These are 
usually incorporated, nonprofit organizations designed to provide for 
specific student activities or services such as book stores, financing of 
student projects, farming, subleasing of state facilities, contracting with 
other agencies to provide educational services some of which carry state 
college credit, providing medical services, and administering loan and 
scholarship funds and other gifts and bequests, student housing, faculty 
housing, cafeterias and snack bars. 

Student personnel services in the state colleges are blocked together 
under the immediate supervision of the dean of student personnel, whose 
office is organized into component areas of responsibility. This insures 
proper emphasis upon the various services and gives the students the bene- 
fit of a well-planned, well-developed over-all student personnel program. 


IN-sERVICE EDUCATION 

Since the California state colleges have as their primary function the 
education of teachers, it is imperative that this function include the in- 
service education of teachers and school administrators. Every state 
college offers diversified opportunities for educational personnel to 
continue study and increase competency through extended day pro- 
grams and extension courses conducted throughout the school year and 
through the various courses and programs offered during the summer 
session. 

The popularity of the in-service education program is enhanced by 
the fact that the colleges work closely with county superintendents of 
schools and local school districts on workshop and institute programs, 
on co-operative studies, and provide consultative services to various 
projects of importance to the public schools. 


Recently the in-service educational programs of several state colleges 
have been broadened to include comparable programs for workers in 
the fields of business and industry. These services are consistent with 
the broad purposes of the state colleges. 

The growing enrollments in the California state colleges have re- 
sulted in comparable increases in the number of students graduating 
from the institutions. Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Arts, with a teaching credential, are offered by 
the state colleges. 

The total number of credentials for public school service of all types 
issued by the State Board of Education on recommendation of Cali- 
fornia state colleges was 3,234 in the calendar year 1952. These were 
issued to 3,172 students. In the same year, 3,271 degrees of Bachelor of 
Arts, 26 degrees of Bachelor of Education, 597 degrees of Bachelor 
of Science, 5 degrees of Bachelor of Vocational Education, and 335 
degrees of Master of Arts were granted by these colleges. 
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During the school year 1952-53, the total number of credentials 
issued on recommendation of state colleges was 3,659, divided among 
the individual colleges as follows: 


San Francisco State College... 923 
San Jose State College 643 
Los Angeles State College 484 
Long Beach State College 398 
San Diego State College 343 
Fresno State College. 281 
Sacramento State College 264 
Chico State College 252 
California State Polytechnic College. 40 
Humboldt State College 31 

3,659 


SERVICES TO COMMUNITY AND STATE 

The 1953 Legislature enacted a law permitting a local unit of govern- 
ment to contract with a state college for consultative and advisory 
services. This legislation was enacted primarily to enable small counties 
to draw upon the state colleges for services of personnel in fields for 
which the individual county could not provide otherwise. 

It is contemplated that through such contractual arrangements the 
services of the various state colleges will be brought to local school 
districts and county units. Services performed by a college staff mem- 
ber under such a contract will be considered as part of the staff mem- 
ber’s regular service for which he is reimbursed by the state. 

State college staff members in all regions of the state are participating 
in many activities of community and regional value. State college per- 
sonnel likewise share the work of various state-wide committees ex- 
tending beyond the field of education, thus bringing to such groups the 
benefit of broad training and experience. 

While the state colleges are not research institutions, many books and 
magazine articles appear each year under authorship of state college fac- 
ulty members. Service upon county and regional commissions and state 
committees and fulfillment of leadership roles in recognized organiza- 
tions of both professional and lay nature are further evidences of state 
college service to the people of the state. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 

The Education Code provides that the courses offered by California 
state colleges shall have the approval of the State Board of Education. 
To carry out the broad functions allotted to them by law, the colleges 
must provide curriculums in two major fields: (1) professional cur- 
riculums for teachers, and (2) curriculums in those other areas of 
instruction that are appropriate for general or liberal education or for 
occupational training. The scope of the responsibility of the colleges 
demands that sound and effective criteria be established to determine 
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the necessity for maintaining existing programs as well as for adding 
new ones. 

Probably the least known feature of the state colleges is their pro- 
grams in the fields of occupational or vocational curriculums. The state 
colleges offer training which lies between the levels that can be supplied 
by the two-year programs of the junior colleges and the professional 
schools of the University. This so-called “in-between role” has been 
the subject of careful study by representative state college committees 
operating over the past seven years. Criteria have been established which 
‘ govern the programs in all areas of occupational curricula. 

Definite procedure has been formulated for the establishment of all 
programs of instruction. Before a new curriculum may be established, 
the state college must secure the approval of the Director of Education 
and of the State Board of Education. In obtaining this approval, the 
college contemplating the development of a new program of training 
must present a formal request to the Council of State College Presidents. 
In this request, the objective of the curriculum must be clearly stated 
and the demand for workers in the field must be defined in terms of 
certain factual information. The request must include a statement of 
courses to be offered, lists of necessary equipment and estimates of the 
cost of this equipment, and the relationship of this program to that of 
programs of other state colleges must be shown. 

The Council of State College Presidents makes careful study of the 
request and if the Council’s action is favorable, the curriculum is placed 
before the Director of Education. If he approves the action of the 
Council, the proposed curriculum is then presented to the State Board 
of Education for ratification. 

The various programs of the California state colleges have been estab- 
lished to meet recognized needs of the youth and people of California 
for persons trained in each respective field of concentration. In order 
to develop a sound pattern of instruction, close liaison in curriculum 
planning is maintained with the junior colleges, on the one hand, and 
the University of California on the other. Such a process of co-ordina- 
tion insures a sound program of services on the various vocational levels, 
as well as a guarantee to the people of the state that a balanced supply 
of well-trained workers will be available in all fields of activity. 


FACULTY PERSONNEL 

Staff members of a state college are appointed by the Director of 
Education and the State Board of Education upon recommendation of 
the college president. Well-trained and competent teachers provide 
leadership in the program of instruction and activities currently offered 
in the eleven institutions. For the 1953-54 school year, the colleges have 
the equivalent of 1800 full-time professional staff members and 1485 full- 
time employees in positions involving clerical and maintenance work. 
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Faculty members compare well with those of other institutions of 
higher learning in terms of background and experience. In 1953-54, 828 
(54 per cent) of the 1513 full-time faculty members hold the doctorate, 
and 545 (36 per cent) have completed 60 or more graduate semester 
units but do not hold the doctorate. The remaining 140 have the master’s 
degree or equivalent training. 

Through the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, the 
state colleges have co-operated with the Specialist in State College Cur- 
ricula in the development of a new approach to determining staff needs. 
A faculty staffing formula now provides the basis upon which the State 
Legislature approves budget requests for the state colleges. This is a 
mathematical formula which assigns staff positions on the basis of the 
number, type, and size of classes in each state college. 

The administrative staffing of the state colleges follows the report 
approved in 1949 by the Department of Finance and the Department 
of Education. In addition to the president, this provides for an executive 
dean, a dean of instruction, a dean of educational services, and a dean 
of student personnel. The larger colleges also have a full-time dean of 
educational services and summer session. 

State college staff members are subject to the same general rules and 
regulations that apply to all other state employees. Salaries are based 
upon schedules which have been adopted through co-operation of the 
State Department of Finance, the State Personnel Board, and the State 
Department of Education. 

The state college salary schedule is comparable to schedules found in 
other institutions of higher learning, both in California as well as 
throughout the nation, and is arranged in steps according to the training 
and experience of the instructor. In addition to a sound and equitable 
salary program, state college employees have received the other welfare 
benefits accorded all California state employees. Workweek assign- 
ments for all college staff members are based upon regulations of the 
State Personnel Board. 


ENROLLMENT LIMITATIONS 


The 1947-48 survey of higher education established recommended 
capacities for the long-term development of the various state colleges. 
The recommended maximum enrollments range from 1,666 at Humboldt 
State College to 6,000 at San Jose State College. Owing to the sharp 
increase in enrollments in the past four years, one college has already 
reached—and in fact exceeded—the proposed maximum. With the unpre- 
cedented growth of the elementary and secondary schools, the outlook 
is for all colleges to attain the recommended maximum enrollments 
within the next five years. It is thus necessary that immediate considera- 
tion be given to the problem of adjusting the existing policy of enroll- 
ment limitation. 
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Several questions are posed by realistic study of the present enroll- 
ment policy. In response to the growing demand of students for the 
opportunities for a state college education, additional facilities must 
be provided in state colleges or other institutions of higher learning. 
Otherwise, large numbers of California youth will be denied the right 
to attend college. This matter is probably the most important single 
item which affects educational planning. If California is to maintain its 
state colleges on a limited enrollment basis, then more state colleges or 
other facilities must be provided. In a state which has traditionally de- 
manded a high standard of education for its young people, this problem 
must be solved so that no deserving youth will be denied the right to 
attend college. 


CapITaL OUTLAY 

Long-term building needs of the California state colleges have been 
formulated in the state college building priority list. This master priority 
list forms the basis upon which requests for capital outlay projects are 
presented to the State Legislature. Since 1946, $70,701,603 has been pro- 
vided for state college building projects. In order to bring the college 
facilities up to the total student capacity recommended in the 1947-48 
survey, the Legislature must provide at least $88,000,000 more. 

If the state colleges are to be prepared to meet the rapid upswing of 
enrollment that will commence in 1959 and extend for the next decade, 
it is imperative that progress be made in each legislative session which 
will insure the completion of buildings on the master priority list well 
in advance of the peak enrollment. In addition, since enrollments have 
been moving ahead more rapidly than was contemplated in 1947-48 
when the study was made, it is necessary that redetermination be made 
of optimum and maximum enrollments and the priority list modified 
accordingly. 

Since many thousands of state college students must live away from 
home while attending college, it has been recognized for many years 
that dormitories are a major need on the several state college campuses. 
A dormitory committee representing the state colleges has made careful 
study of this entire matter, and requests have been made at several pre- 
vious legislative sessions for inclusion of dormitory financing in the 
Governor’s Budget. The tremendous backlog of building needs for 
classrooms and other instructional purposes has delayed any approval of 
the dormitory request. Of signal importance, however, is the fact that 
student housing is a critical need in every state college community and a 
solution to this problem must be found. 


FINANCING 
The state colleges are financed largely through appropriation of state 


funds by the California State Legislature. The tuition fees collected from 
students are an important supplemental source of support. Donations 
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or bequests are occasionally received for benefit of individual colleges. 
The fiscal year extends from July 1 to June 30 of the following year. 
Budget requests for a given fiscal year are prepared by each individual 
college during the preceding year, are reviewed in process through the 
Division of State Colleges and Teacher Education, are subjected to 
analysis by the Department of Finance and the Legislative Auditor, and 
as revised are included in the Governor’s Budget which is submitted to 
the State Legislature in January of each year. Before the budget is en- 
acted into law, however, it is scrutinized by both the Assembly and the 
Senate. Budget hearings are conducted early in each legislative session, 
and at these hearings the Division of State Colleges and Teacher Edu- 
cation is called upon to support by factual evidence every item in a re- 
quest for appropriations. 

The current operating budget of the California state colleges totals 
$21,712,505. Increases are being requested for the fiscal year 1954-55 
on the basis of increased enrollments. 


Co-ORDINATION 

Administration of the California state colleges is assigned to the Di- 
vision of State Colleges and Teacher Education, and the staff of this 
Department in turn supervises the operation of all details of the college 
program. Major responsibilities of the office are divided among the 
Division Chief, the Assistant Division Chief, the Specialist in State Col- 
lege Curricula, the Specialist in Higher Education, the Specialist in 
Teacher Education, the Accounting Officer, and the Construction Super- 
visor. Members of the Division staff work closely together to meet all 
system-wide needs and for general co-ordination of the total program. 

The presidents of the 11 institutions meet periodically throughout 
the academic year to consider matters of major interest to one or more 
of the colleges. The Council of State College Presidents considers all 
matters relating to the state colleges and has developed over the years 
2 framework of policy upon which many internal operating procedures 
of the colleges are now based. It is also common practice for the deans 
of the state colleges to meet at least twice a year for consideration of 
matters in each respective field of deans’ responsibility. Topics which 
require detailed study or collection of facts are assigned to the deans’ 
group. The deans frequently assign to small committees problems of 
particular concern to the state colleges for review and recommendation 
back to the deans’ group. The deans’ organization reports directly to 
the Council of State College Presidents. 

There has been need for concerted study of many problems of special 
significance to the state colleges, and for this purpose the Division staff 
has called upon various college staff members to serve on small working 
committees. Recommendations of all groups are transmitted to the Chief 
of the Division and through him to the Director of Education. 
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The Division Chief reports on state college matters at each quarterly 
meeting of the State Board of Education. At its spring meeting each 
year, the Board holds a one-day joint session with the state college 
presidents. 


INTERNAL STUDIES 

The Legislature, the State Board of Education, the Division staff, one 
or more state colleges, and other agencies of state government are con- 
cerned in current studies underway within the state college system. The 
following are typical subjects in studies of which the state colleges are 
now participating: The role of laboratory schools in teacher education; 
the staffing of state college libraries; health services in the state colleges; 
auxiliary organizations in the state colleges; and tuition and fee charges. 


LIAISON WITH JUNIOR COLLEGES AND THE UNIVERSITY 

Recognizing that many major problems are of common interest to 
institutions of higher education, the state colleges have been co-operat- 
ing in recent years with the University of California on the one hand, 
and the public junior colleges on the other, in joint studies of needs, 
programs, and policies in education. 

The 1947-48 survey of higher education recommended the establish- 
ment of formal liaison machinery between the State Board of Education 
and the Regents of the University of California. Accordingly, a Liaison 
Committee maintains a Joint Staff which is charged with the responsi- 
bility of conducting studies and submitting recommendations for the 
general progress and improvement of public higher education in Cali- 
fornia. The Specialist in Higher Education, of the Division of State 
Colleges and Teacher Education, is the staff member in the State De- 
partment of Education currently serving as a member of the Joint Staff. 

The Joint Staff of the Liaison Committee has conducted many recent 
studies in the field of higher education and has the responsibility of 
accepting studies assigned to it by the Liaison Committee. Other studies 
have been assigned directly by the State Legislature and by the State 
Department of Education. 

The Joint Staff has conducted studies in the past two years in the 
field of engineering, on the extension of the master’s degree in the state 
colleges, and on various proposals to the California Legislature request- 
ing new state colleges for various parts of the state. At the present time 
a major study is in progress in the field of agricultural education. 

For many years, articulation or affiliation committees have served 
effectively as co-ordinating agencies between the University of Cali- 
fornia, the State Department of Education, the state colleges, the junior 
colleges, and the high schools in California. Meeting together twice a 
year, these committees have stimulated the study of problems of interest 
to the several levels of education represented and have emphasized 
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working relationships of the state college to the University and to the 
secondary school. The scope of this program embraces all matters of 
common interest and it has been extremely effective in developing better 
understanding as to the aims and programs of the various segments of 
the educational structure. 

Joint studies are underway in the recently appointed Joint Junior 
College-State College Committee. It is contemplated that these studies 
will give sharper definition to the respective roles of the two groups of 
institutions and will enumerate those fields which represent desirable 
areas for expansion and improvement in programs. In addition, the flow 
of information between the junior colleges and the state colleges as to 
programs and student interests will be valuable in their student guidance 
programs. 

Through the Western College Association and the Committee on 
Accreditation of the State Board of Education, representatives of the 
three levels have been able to share jointly in the comprehensive pro- 
gram of evaluation of all higher education in California. The new 
manual of accreditation '° represents a forward step in consolidating and 
generally improving not only the approach but the entire process of 
accreditation of colleges and universities. Likewise, many state college 
people are co-operating with the committees set up to evaluate the junior 
colleges. 

In various regions of the state, frequent meetings have been held dur- 
ing the past two years at which state college and junior college admin- 
istrators in the area have come together to consider problems of mutual 
interest. These meetings have been helpful in developing better under- 
standing of the role and responsibilities of each respective group of 
agencies in the educational life of California, as well as in stimulating 
some excellent co-operative studies on the regional basis. 

Co-ordination of the interest and activities of state college personnel 
is furthered by the many professional organizations in which state col- 
lege people are taking active part. The publications, conferences, and 
study committees of such organizations are avenues through which 
further contributions are made by the state colleges to the professional 
well-being of California. 


LONG-TERM PLANNING 

Earlier in this report, facts were presented to show the seriousness of 
the problems which California faces in the next 12 years in planning for 
higher education. Unprecedented growth in student enrollment will 
shortly bring to the college level the vast enrollment of students who 
are now progressing through the elementary schools. In order that the 
colleges and universities may be prepared for this tremendous demand 


15 Manual of Accrediting Procedures, prepared by the Joint Committee on Accreditation of the 
Western College Association and the California Council on Teacher Education, San Francisco 2: 
California Teachers Association (693 Sutter St.), May 1, 1953 (revised edition). Pp. 64. 
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of youth upon their facilities, it is imperative that local forces be united 
in the development of a sound program of instruction and over-all 
planning. 

This planning is especially important on the state level since the state 
colleges and the University depend largely, and the junior colleges par- 
tially, upon state-wide financing for their operation. Planning should be 
co-ordinated on a state level, probably through the State Department 
of Education under the leadership of the Director of Education. Plan- 
ning should involve the best educational leadership and the equally 
important co-operation of leaders in all state-wide business, industrial, 
civic, fraternal, and public-service organizations. 

The planning process should be continuous and, as problems are de- 
fined, competent consultants should be obtained who can assist in for- 
mulation of specific plans of action toward solutions. When conclusions 
are reached and programs are outlined, the specific plans of action 
should be given wide publicity so that the people of the state may be 
informed. These plans should serve as a basis upon which legislation is 
drawn and enacted into law. Without such planning, there can be no 
realistic solution to the problems of growth which face higher edu- 
cation. 


1953-55 SurvEY oF HIGHER EDUCATION 


The 1953 Legislature, recognizing the critical problems which face 
California in higher education, assigned to the Liaison Committee of 
the Board of Regents of the University of California and the State Board 
of Education, and to its Joint Staff, the responsibility for conducting a 
comprehensive survey of California’s needs and programs in higher 
education, both public and private. The results of this survey are to be 
reported back to the Legislature in January, 1955. This survey presents 
an opportunity for the college leaders of the state to work closely with 
one another, as well as with representatives from the public at large, 
to assemble basic factual information on both present and projected 
growth and to interpret this in terms of needed facilities, projected to 
1965. The Joint Staff will call upon administrators of all institutions of 
higher learning in California for their full support in the development of 
this fundamental study. 

Each issue of California Schools 
forthcoming during 1954 will in- 
clude an article on one of the state 
colleges. San Jose State College 
will be featured in the February 
issue. 


A REPORT OF THE COLLEGIATE PLANS OF JUNE, 1953, 
GRADUATES OF ACCREDITED CALIFORNIA 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Compiled by OFFICE OF RELATIONS WITH SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


The following table has been compiled by the Office of Relations 
with Schools, University of California, from data contained in the annual 
reports submitted to the University by the accredited! secondary 
schools of California. The table shows the collegiate plans of a total 
class of 72,246 students graduating from 560? accredited schools. A 
total of 40,556 graduates (56.1 per cent of the class) plan to continue 
their education at some type of higher institution. The public junior 
colleges will attract 17,304 students (24 per cent of all graduates), while 
5,247 (7.3 per cent) will enter the state colleges, and 5,655 (7.8 per cent) 
will enroll at private four-year institutions. The University of California 
will enroll 4,309 (6 per cent) on its several campuses; 317 (.4 per cent) 
will enter the private junior colleges, and 2,191 (3 per cent) will go to 
institutions outside California. Other institutions (business, trade, nursing, 
etc.), combined under the heading “miscellaneous,” will attract 2,915 (4 
per cent). A total of 2,618 graduates (3.6 per cent) indicated that they 
plan to continue at some institution but were still undecided as to type. 


1 An accredited high school is one that has been officially designated, under the rules of the 
Board of Regents of the University, as a school from which graduates will be admitted without 
examination, on the basis of high school record of subjects completed and scholarship attained. 
The list of accredited schools is published by the University annually in the month of June or July. 

2 Four schools were unable to provide any information regarding collegiate plans of graduates. 
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|| 
Alameda- ------ 24 | 3,891 | 2,120 || 416 461 355 30 229 155 281 193 
Amador... <== 3 88 | 66 |} 12 9 11 29 a 
A See 5 580 |} 290); 119 21 49 1 13 9 22 56 
Calaveras... .- Z 84 36 || 7 5 7 4 1 6 6 
RSOIMBR So osc 5 | 49 | 12 9 12 7 4 5 
Contra Costa--- 10 | 2,058 || 1,124 || 143 211 491 2 66 63 67 81 
Del Norte_----- 1 79 39 |] 6 3 Z 6 7 2 
El Dorado--.--- 2 102 | 68 | 1 8 41 4 Z 1 
Fresno..------- 20 | 2,373 || 1,256 || 557 78 | 414 5 57 26 66 53 
Gleae..._.....- 4] 148 |} °2 4 10 1 3 ll 
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COLLEGIATE PLANS OF JUNE, 1953, GRADUATES OF ACCREDITED 
CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS—Continued 


No. of | Institutions chosen by students for collegiate enrollment 
Num: gradu- 
hee —— ~~ Juni 
an er plan- unior Pri- Cee ’ 
County schools of ning |) State | Univ. colleges vate of Mis- 
report | Sea00 | 20 | eae | ot” || ar. | atte | 2h | Und 
ing eges alif. : col- col- 
in col- Pub- Pri- neous! 
lege lic vate leges | leges 
Humboldt.--...- 6 590 265 148 17 15 10 23 31 21 
Imperial---.---- 6 422 132 30 10 26 26 a 12 21 
er 4 78 49 3 13 3 20 
WEN co winsencs 13 | 1,788 951 58 60 598 2 100 32 67 34 
igen. ..-0c00- 4 384 149 31 15 74 y 7 16 4 
UC eae 5 83 54 12 11 2 6 y 5 
ee 3 116 85 21 33 1 10 
Los Angeles - --- 127 | 25,582 || 14,797 412 | 1,930 | 7,087 121 | 2,753 854 689 951 
NMadera....<... 3 301 39 4 4 2 27 
Matte 522552 9 673 9 53 58 200 + 63 43 26 22 
Mariposa....--- 1 34 16 7 1 3 2 3 
Mendocino. - - -- 10 349 128 18 19 43 2 11 6 24 5 
ee Z 623 301 85 26 92 2 22 9 38 27 
Modee.....-<+- 3 71 33 6 7 3 9 t 3 
Monterey. ----- 6 869 502 38 25 338 2 32 24 28 15 
BOBS. oc cocccec 5 334 262 12 14 164 6 40 6 9 11 
Nevada.....-.-.- 4 182 8 11 27 3 td 2 10 
Grange......<.- 13 | 1,817 || 1,118 49 63 706 4 131 54 34 77 
ee 3 391 2 8 16 142 9 4 18 7 
EMER 5545 3 89 50 17 3 6 a 1 8 ll 
Riverside___..-- 14 | 1,445 780 32 47 409 8 125 47 42 70 
Sacramento----- 11 | 1,874 |} 1,123 97 92 675 1 97 47 47 67 
San Benito- ---- 1 105 26 6 5 a 1 1 4 5 
San Bernardino. 15 | 2,637 || 1,138 61 68 672 4 132 a 66 
San Diego------ 33 | 4,259 , 2,244 933 99 436 30 235 146 195 150 
San Francisco -- 26 | 3,532} 2,254 340 259 721 12 371 96 328 127 
San Joaquin- --- 91 1,372 671 46 51 345 99 19 66 45 
San Luis Obispo 8 462 183 57 16 49 y 22 13 18 6 
San Mateo. ---- 13 | 1,795 || 1,154 219 120 352 30 191 107 84 51 
Santa Barbara-- 11 810 483 45 96 97 5 86 48 52 54 
Santa Clara--_-- 19 | 2,575 || 1,705 || 684 88 401 23 208 89 97 115 
Santa Cruz.---- 5 506 224 | 39 19 99 26 5 28 8 
i ee 3 348 224 | 17 11 162 7 10 15 2 
DIOEE. o.oo aos Zz 15 1 1 
Siskiyou........ 9 297 123 29 9 39 6 8 20 12 
MME we cu aa 7 685 383 25 38 218 15 10 42 35 
Sonoma.....=-- 9 813 434 40 22 262 1 22 21 56 10 
Stanislaus---.--- 9} 1,119 615 32 40 390 1 30 13 56 53 
iter. .......- 4 112 12 78 8 
"Pename..=---—- 4 195 103 24 8 46 5 4 8 8 
Prunity.-....<-. 1 12 1 1 1 
i eee 10 | 1,250 729 73 27 420 3 48 23 57 78 
Tuolumne... ---- 2 42 8 9 16 1 6 
Ventura.....--- 12 971 575 24 36 310 95 31 46 33 
be 5 315 160 20 25 51 6 11 18 16 13 
WGne2o.cesscc- 3 204 78 10 8 38 cy 10 
TOTALS -. 556 | 72,246 || 40,556 || 5,247 | 4,309 | 17,304 317 | 5,655 | 2,191 | 2,915 | 2,618 
Per cent of total 
number graduat- 
ing: 56.1 aa 6.0} 24.0 4 7.8 3.0 4.0 3.6 
Correspondin 
data for 1952 
graduates: 541 | 67,046 || 55.0%| 7.0%} 6.0%| 22.0% 8.0%) 2.6%| 5.0%} 5.0% 


1 Business colleges, trade schools, etc. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
ROY E. SIMPSON, Superintendent 


IN MEMORIAM 
Elmer Laine became suddenly ill on November 20, 1953, and passed | 
away later that day. | 


Mr. Laine succeeded the late Alfred E. Lentz as Administrative Ad- 
viser. He served the State Board of Education and the State Department 
of Education in this capacity for less than one year, but during that 
time he established himself as a man of sound judgment and demon- 
strated a fine legal knowledge. His counsel was sought with confidence. 
All who knew him hold in their hearts a real affection for him. 


Elmer Laine’s life is a true memorial of devotion to service for the 
State of California and public education. 


ADOPTION OF REGULATION BY SUPERINTENDENT 
OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Limitation of Attendance in Grades 13 and 14 Reported for Appor- 
tionment. The Superintendent of Public Instruction, acting under au- 
thority of Education Code Section 6831.1, amended Section 10 of Title 
5 of the California Administrative Code, relating to the crediting of 
attendance for apportionment, and adopted this as an emergency regu- 
lation. Section 10, amended as follows, became effective November 16, 
1953: 


10. Grades 13 and 14: Limitation of Attendance Reported for Apportionment. 
(a) Computation. For the school year 1953-1954 and thereafter, the Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction will not credit a junior college district or high school 


district maintaining classes for pupils in grades 13 and 14 with more class hours | 
of attendance in such classes than are computed by multiplying the number of 
pupils enrolled in classes of grades 13 and 14 by 630. l 


(b) Pupil Defined. For the purposes of this section, a pupil is a person who 
has been admitted to grade 13 or grade 14 in a junior college by the reporting 
junior college district or high school district, except the following persons: 


(1) An adult as defined by Education Code Section 9700.1. 
. ) A person who has completed 70 hours of work of junior college or higher 
evel. 
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(3) A person who has been granted the Associate of Arts Degree or any 
higher degree. 
(4) A person enrolled only in a summer school. 


(c) Counting of Pupils. A school district shall not count any person as a 
pupil more than once during any one school year. 

(d) Class Hour of Attendance Defined. For the purposes of this section, class 
hours of attendance are class hours of attendance of pupils in classes of grades 
13 and 14, except classes in a summer school. (Note that classes for adults are not 
grades 13 and 14.) 


ADOPTION OF REGULATION BY DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION 


Termination of Employment of Probationary Employees of State Col- 
leges. The Director of Education, acting under authority of Education 
Code Section 20395, adopted emergency regulations relating to the 
termination of employment of probationary employees of state colleges, 
adding Article 7 (Sections 975.25 to 975.27) to Group 6 of Subchapter 
4 of Chapter 1 of Title 5, California Administrative Code (effective 
November 25, 1953). 


Norte: The text of new Sections 975.25 to 975.27 as well as of the amended Sec- 
tion 10 quoted in the preceding paragraph will be published in California Admin- 
istrative Register 53, No. 21, dated November 28, 1953, as pages to be inserted in 
Title 5, Education, of the California Administrative Code. These pages will be 
reprinted as usual by the State Department of Education for distribution to super- 
intendents of schools and certain other school personnel. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES IN STAFF 


Credentials Office 

Heten W. Hiriker has been appointed Assistant Credentials Tech- 
nician in the Sacramento office. She is a graduate of the University of 
Idaho and has had experience as a teacher in the public schools of Idaho 
and California, as a clerical worker, and as an employment security 
officer in the State Department of Employment. 


State Library 

Cart R. Cox has been appointed to the new position of Principal 
Librarian, Technical Services, in the California State Library. He is a 
graduate of Central Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, and holds the master’s 
degree with major in library science from Columbia University. Before 
coming to California, Mr. Cox was catalog planner and subject cata- 
loguer in the New York Public Library. He has also had experience on 
the staff of the Chicago Sun and Acme Newspictures, Chicago, and in 
the Library of Congress at Washington. He will direct the following 
sections of the State Library: catalog, order, periodicals, books for the 
blind, book repair, property and shipping, and photo service. 
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HERBERT V. Crayton, Supervising Law Librarian since 1922, and a 
member of the California Bar Association, retired on October 1, 1953. 
His long service to attorneys, legislators, and state officials in the field 
of law and legislative reference has been distinguished. Under his direc- 
tion, several editions of Library Laws of the State of California and the 
annual Handbook of Information for Use of Members of the California 
Legislature have been compiled for publication. 

Succeeding Mr. Clayton is Mary K. SAnpers, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, where she earned degrees of bachelor of arts in 
sociology and in law librarianship, as well as the bachelor’s degree in law. 
She served for three years in the U. S. Army during World War II, and 
as student assistant in the King County Law Library in Seattle. Miss 
Sanders is a member of the Washington State Bar and has carried on a 
general law practice in Seattle. When she accepted her present California 
position, she was serving as circulation librarian and assistant law libra- 
rian at the University of Washington Law Library. 


Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 


Nine new staff members are serving in the Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 


Henry S. Amerson has been appointed Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer in the Los Angeles District of the Bureau. He holds the bach- 
elor’s degree in social service from San Francisco State College. He 
comes to the Department of Education from the State Department of 
Corrections, where he served as a state parole officer. Mr. Amerson has 
also had experience as a boys’ group supervisor for the California Youth 
Authority, as student counselor at the California School for the Blind 
in Berkeley, as aircraft electrician with the U. S. Naval Air Station in 
Alameda, and as assistant in bookbinding in the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office. 


Ray O. Crark has been appointed Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
for the Blind in the Oakland District. Mr. Clark received the bachelor’s 
degree at Ohio State University, where he has also done graduate work. 
He was formerly employed by the Ohio State Commission for the Blind. 


Mrs. Etma L. Duncan has been appointed Vocational Rehabilitation 
Officer in the Long Beach District. Her training includes undergraduate 
and graduate work at Iowa State University in social science and social 
administration. Since 1940, Mrs. Duncan has served as a social worker 
with various welfare and relief organizations, including the U. S. Vet- 
erans Administration. 


Mrs. Marearet C. Funat has been appointed Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion Officer in the Sacramento District. She is a graduate of Pomona 
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College and holds the master’s degree from Cornell University. She has 
also done graduate work at Pennsylvania State College, the University 
of Southern California, and Sacramento State College. Mrs. Funai served 
four years in the U. S. Navy with the rank of lieutenant, senior grade. 
She has had experience in social work and in teaching. From 1947 until 
she came to the Department of Education, she was an employment 
security officer in the State Department of Employment. 


Dorotuy Kaean has ben appointed Vocational Rehabilitation Officer 
in the San Francisco District. She is a graduate of San Francisco State 
College and has attended the Graduate School of Social Work at the 
University of Washington. Since 1947, Mrs. Kagan has served as social 
welfare agent in the State Department of Social Welfare. She has also 
done social work for the Veterans Administration, the American Red 
Cross, and the California State Relief Administration. 


NaTHAN NELson has been appointed Physical Restoration Services 
Consultant in the central office of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion with headquarters in Sacramento, a position of state-wide re- 
sponsibility. Mr. Nelson formerly served as Assistant District Supervisor 
in the San Francisco District. 


James G. Rowen has been appointed Vocational Rehabilitation Offi- 
cer in the San Jose area. He received the bachelor’s degree from the 
University of California, where he also qualified for the general sec- 
ondary teaching credential. He majored in counseling and guidance for 
the master’s degree at Stanford University. His experience has included 
work as psychologist for the Veterans Administration, as public assist- 
ance worker in the Yuba County Welfare Department, as junior inter- 
viewer in the State Department of Employment and the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, as junior social worker for the Alameda County Charities, 
and as case aide in the State Relief Administration. 


Frances W. Topp has been appointed Rehabilitation Officer for the 
Blind in the Long Beach area. Miss Todd holds the bachelor’s degree 
from Fresno State College and has done graduate work in social welfare 
at the University of California. She was employed as teacher of adult 
blind and later as social worker for the Department of Public Welfare 
in Fresno. 


Ipa R. SLEE has been appointed as Vocational Rehabilitation Officer in 
the Oakland District. She is a graduate of the University of California 
and qualified there for the general secondary credential. She served three 
years in the U. S. Army, and taught in high school at Hanford and East 
Nicolaus. Before coming to the Department of Education Mrs. Slee was 
an employment security officer for the State Department of Employ- 
ment. 
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DIVISION OF STATE COLLEGES AND 
TEACHER EDUCATION 
JAMES C. STONE, Specialist in Teacher Education 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS FOR PROVISIONAL 
CREDENTIALS 


On October 2, 1953, Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson appointed a representative, state-wide committee to propose 
standards for provisional credentials in accordance with Chapter 1372 
(Assembly Bill 3325), Statutes of 1953, which provides that emergency 
credentials may no longer be issued after July 1, 1954, and that the State 
Board of Education may establish standards for provisional-type creden- 
tials for persons who cannot meet regular credential requirements. The 
committee held its initial meeting on November 3, 1953, in the State 
Education Building, Sacramento. 

The committee consists of two county school administrators; two city 
school administrators; three representatives from accredited teacher- 
education institutions (one from the state university, one from the state 
colleges, and one from a private university); two representatives from 
each of the following organizations: The California Teachers Associa- 
tion, the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the California 
Elementary School Administrators Association, the California Secondary 
School Administrators Association, and the California Council on 
Teacher Education; one representative from the California School 
Boards Association; and six representatives of the State Department of 
Education. 

In conformity with the new legislation, this committee is working out 
a program to permit employment of teachers with substandard prepara- 
tion while such teachers continue their study and advance regularly 
toward full qualifications. 

The committee is composed of the following 24 persons: 


MEMBERS OF THE STATE COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDS FOR PROVISIONAL CREDENTIALS 


Emerson Barn, County Superintendent of Schools, Madera County 

Lioyp D. Bernarp, Manager, Bureau of School and College Placement, University 
of California, Berkeley 

BertraM A. Betts, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles County 

Wi.u1aM B. Brown, Assistant Superintendent, Los Angeles City School Districts 

E:mer B. CuristENsEN, District Superintendent and Principal, Healdsburg High 
School District (representing California Association of Secondary School Ad- 
ministration) 

Mrs. Max CotweELt, 3333 Yorkshire Boulevard, Pasadena 10 (representing the Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc.) 
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Myrtte Gustarson, Supervisor of Language Arts, Oakland Unified School Dis- 
trict (representing California Teachers Association) 


Cuar.es E. Hamitton, Secretary, Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards, California Teachers Association (representing California Teach- 
ers Association) 

L. L. Jones, City Superintendent of Schools, Watsonville 

GLENN KENDALL, President, Chico State College 

Cart Lunosere, Principal, Ashland Elementary School, San Lorenzo (representing 
California Elementary School Administrators Association) 


Mrs. M. D. MacMutan, 1641 Eleventh Avenue, Sacramento (representing Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, Inc.) 


Tueron L. McCvuen, District Superintendent, Kern County Joint Union High 
School District, Bakersfield 


Cart B. Munck, 425 Broadway Building, 1419 Broadway, Oakland (representing 
California School Boards Association) 


Epwin Wacer, Principal, Roosevelt Elementary School, Stockton (representing 
California Elementary School Administrators Association) 


A person to represent the School of Education, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 7 


Two persons to represent the California Council on Teacher Education 


CONSULTANTS TO THE COMMITTEE 


Georce E. Hogan, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruction, State Department 
of Education, Sacramento 


Mrs. JANE Hoop, Assistant to the Superintendent, State Department of Education, 
807 State Building, Los Angeles 12 


Louis E. Means, Chief of Supplemental Education Services, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 


HerscueL S. Morcan, Credentials Technician, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento 


Westey P. Smitu, State Director of Vocational Education, State Department of 
Education, Sacramento 


James C. Stone, Specialist in Teacher Education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento 


DIVISION OF .PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
OFFICE OF SCHOOL PLANNING 
CHAS. BURSCH, Assistant Division Chief 


EARTHQUAKE SAFETY CODE REVISED 


Title 21 of the California Administrative Code, commonly known as 
the Earthquake Safety Code, is now available in up-to-date revised 
form from the Documents Section, State Printing Division, 11th and 
O Streets, Sacramento. The price is $1.50 plus sales tax on California 
orders. 

The Architectural and Structural Engineering Advisory Board, cre- 
ated to serve in an advisory capacity to the Division of Architecture 
in technical or structural matters and with reference to regulations and 
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requirements pertaining to the administration of Education Code Sec- 
tions 18191 to 18205, was reactivated for service in connection with the 
revision of the Earthquake Safety Code. 

The Advisory Board consists of eight members appointed by the 
Director of Public Works and four ex-officio members, who are the 
Chief of School Planning of the State Department of Education, the 
State Architect, the State Fire Marshal, and the Head of the School 
Section of the Division of Architecture. Of the appointive members, 
four are structural engineers and four are architects, half of each group 
being resident respectively in northern and southern California. 

This board acts as a board of review to which appeal can be made by 
school boards, architects, structural engineers, or other interested parties 
in case of disagreement with the rulings, decisions, or acts of the Division 
of Architecture, whether with reference to matters having to do with 
routine approval of plans, with specific approval or lack of approval, 
or when a new ruling or regulation or an amendment to an existing 
ruling or regulation is desired regarding any construction material, type 
of construction, or building. 

Appeals may be addressed directly to the chairman of the board, Will 
G. Corlett, Architect, c/o Division of Architecture, State Department 
of Public Works, 1120 N Street, Sacramento 14. The board will conduct 
hearings of complaints or appeals. 


BUREAU OF TEXTBOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
IVAN R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Directory of Administrative and Supervisory Personnel of California 
Public Schools, 1953-54. Prepared by Bureau of Education Re- 
search. Bulletin of the California State Department of Education, 
Vol. XII, No. 11, November, 1953. Pp. viii + 208. 


This directory is compiled annually by the Bureau of Education Re- 
search according to a plan devised in 1949 and improved each year in 
minor ways which have promoted its legibility and convenience for 
use. It contains the names and positions of superintendents of schools 
and their full-time administrative and supervisory staff members in the 
58 counties of California and its nearly 2,000 school districts, together 
with the mailing addresses of their county and district headquarters. 
The elementary and secondary schools in each district are listed alpha- 
betically under each district heading, with the name of the principal in 
charge of each school. Lists are also provided of the members of the 
State Board of Education, Commission of Credentials, State Curriculum 
Commission, Teachers’ Retirement Board, and the professional staff 
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members of the State Department of Education. The state colleges, state 
special schools, and state centers and services for the adult blind are 
listed under the divisions of the State Department of Education charged 
with their administration. Separate lists are given of county superin- 
tendents of schools and, for the first time, of city school superintendents 
and superintendents of districts which have the status of city districts. 
An outline map of the state shows county boundaries and county seats, 
with a list of the counties in alphabetical order and the code numbers 
assigned to each. Alphabetical indexes are provided for district names 
and personal names. 

Copies of the directory have been distributed to school administrators through- 
out the state. Superintendents may request additional copies for selected members 
of their supervisory staffs. A limited supply is available to others at $0.75 each, plus 
sales tax on California orders. 


ADDITIONS TO LIST OF HIGH SCHOOL TEXTBOOKS 


New Books 
The following books have been added to the official state list of high 
school textbooks since publication of the October, 1953, issue of Cali- 
fornia Schools. 
AGRICULTURE a 
New pe 
Farm Mechanics 


Roehl, The Farmer’s Shop Book, ninth edition (1950) __. Bruce $3.05 $2.71 


Field Crops 


Wolfe & Kipps, Production of Field Crops, fourth 
edition (1953) McGraw 5.20 Sti 


Horticulture 


Talbert, Growing Fruit and Vegetable Crops 
(1953) Lea 3.60 oem 


ART 


Art—General, Art Appreciation, and History of Art 
Riley, Your Art Heritage (1952) McGraw 3.17 — _. 


BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
Business Law 


Getz, Business Law for Everyday Living (1953) Prentice 2.37 2.22 
LATIN 
Smith, Thompson & Jenney, First Year Latin, 
revised (1953) Allyn =. 2.72 2.55 
MATHEMATICS 
Algebra 


Freilich, Berman & Johnson, Algebra for Problem 
Solving, Book 2 (1953) Houghton 2.72 2.56 
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Prices 
New Exchange 


Trigonometry—Plane and Spherical 
Weeks & Funkhouser, Plane Trigonometry, second 


edition (1953) Van Nostrand 
With four-place tables 2.30 2.24 
With five-place tables 2.30 2.24 
Without tables 2.14 2.09 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Civics 
Crouch & Bollens, Your California Governments 
in Action (1954) U. of Calif. 2.47 aa 
Geography 
Stull & Hatch, Our World Today: The Eastern 
Hemisphere (1953) Allyn 2.97 2.79 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Blueprint Reading 


Dalzell, Burtpinc Trapes BLueprint READING 
Part IIl—Specifications, Blueprints, and Examina- 


tions (1950) Amer. Tech. 1.92 uid 
Handicrafts 
Jenkins, Practical Pottery for Craftsmen and Stu- 

dents (1941) Bruce 2.31 1.93 


Mechanical and Engineering Drawing 
French & Vierck, A Manual of Engineering Draw- 
ing for Students and Draftsmen, eighth edition 


(1953) McGraw 4.80 ‘aameen 
Metal Work 
Bick, Artistic Metalwork (1940) Bruce 3.15 2.62 
Welding 
Kerwin, Arc and Acetylene Welding (1944). McGraw 3.60 sae 
Plumley & Jefferson, Oxyacetylene Welding and 

Cutting, fourth edition (1949) McGraw 6.00 oe 


Woodworking and Carpentry 


Lair, Carpentry for the Building Trades, second 
edition (1953) McGraw | 


REvIsED EpITIONS 

The following revised editions have been placed on the official state 
list of high school textbooks since publication of the October, 1953, 
issue of California Schools, to replace editions previously listed. 


HOMEMAKING 
Prices 
Paae 2 . New Exchange 
Trilling, Nicholas & Blood, The Girl and Her 
Home, revised edition (1947) Houghton $2.89 $2.72 


> 
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MATHEMATICS 


Arithmetic and General Mathematics 


Upton & Fuller, Junior Mathematics (1951)... American 

Book One 

Book Two 

MUSIC 
Music Appreciation 
McKinney, Music and Man (1953) American 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
Economics 
Smith, Economics for Our Times, second edition 
revised (1953) McGraw 


History—United States 
Barker, Commager & Webb, The Standard Building 


of Our Nation (1953) Row 
SPANISH 
Cabat & Fanning, A New Approach to Spanish, 
First Year (1953) American 


2.40 


2.98 


2.72 


2.56 


2.29 


2.55 


2.44 


VOCATIONAL AND TECHNOLOGICAL TRAINING AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Blueprint Reading 


Dalzell, Burtp1Inc Trapves BLUEPRINT READING 
Part I—Fundamentals, revised edition (1949) Amer. Tech. 


1.92 


INTERPRETATIONS OF LAW 
APPLICABLE 10 SCHOOLS 


LUCILE CONREY, Assistant Administrative Adviser 


[The following items are merely digests, and although care is taken to state accu- 
rately the purport of the opinions reported, the items have the limitations common 
to all digests. The reader is therefore urged to examine the complete text of an 
opinion digested and, when necessary, secure competent legal advice before taking 
any action based thereon.] 


OPINIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA SUPREME COURT 


Determination of What Constitutes “Unprofessional Conduct” 


A principal who made derogatory remarks concerning her employing 
district governing board and her superiors at a parent-teacher association 
meeting, refused to report for teaching assignments, violated board rules, 
and encouraged other teachers to violate them could be dismissed as a 
permanent employee for unprofessional conduct, evident unfitness for 
service, and persistent violation of, and refusal to obey, state school 
laws and State Board of Education and district board rules. A particular 
act may constitute unprofessional conduct, evident unfitness for service, 
and a persistent violation of, or refusal to obey, prescribed rules. “Un- 
professional conduct” as used in the Education Code is a relative term 
without technical meaning, and whether or not given acts, committed in 
or out of the presence of pupils, constitute unprofessional conduct as the 
term is generally understood in relation to the professional proprieties 
of a teacher’s employment is a matter of law for the determination of the 
court. 

The principal’s claim that despite the truth of the charges she should 
be permitted to show that they were brought out of improper motives 
on the part of governing board members was without merit. Also with- 
out merit was her claim that her dismissal infringed the constitutional 
guarantee of freedom of speech in that she was denied the right to criti- 
cize her superiors. (Board of Education v. Swan, 41 A.C. 557.) 


Liability of State and Its Political Subdivisions for Negligence When 
Conducting Activities to Amuse and Entertain the Public 


The defense of governmental immunity for negligence is not avail- 
able to the State and its political subdivisions when it or they are acting 
in a proprietary capacity. The State and the State Agricultural Society 
are acting in a proprietary capacity when they enter into activities at 
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the state fair to amuse and entertain the public by means of the exhibi- 
tion of fireworks and the maintenance of the horse arena. Although the 
State and the State Agricultural Society contended that the state fair is 
organized and operated solely to interest and educate the general public 
in agricultural and industrial subjects, a governmental activity, and that 
the exhibition of fireworks and maintenance of the horse arena are like- 
wise governmental activities since they are connected with the operation 
of the fair, the court stated that it was not concerned with the possible 
immunity of the State from liability for negligence in connection with 
agricultural and educational activities at the state fair but only with its 
claim of immunity for negligence in the course of setting off fireworks 
and maintaining the horse arena. Governmental immunity “turns on the 
nature of the particular activity that leads to the plaintiff’s injury.” 
(Guidi v. State of California, 41 A.C. 637.) 


OPINIONS OF CALIFORNIA ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Current Expenses of Maintenance of a School District 


The phrase “current expenses of maintenance,” as used in Education 
Code Section 5941, does not mean merely “maintenance of the school 
plant.” 

Education Code Section 5941 requires a county board of supervisors 
to make a temporary transfer of otherwise unneeded county funds to 
the funds of a school district which does not have enough money to pay 
“current expenses of maintenance.” The quoted phrase includes all 
normal operating expenses incurred in maintaining a school district, in- 
cluding, but not necessarily being limited to, the payment of salaries of 
school administrators, teachers, and janitors and the purchase of supplies. 
The phrase has the same meaning as the expression “current operating 
expenses” used in Education Code Section 5943. 

Article IV, Section 31 of the California Constitution, and Education 
Code Section 5941 for many years provided the means whereby school 
districts could obtain funds to operate during the so called “dry period.” 
Education Code Section 5943, enacted in 1949, merely provides a differ- 
ent source of funds, i.e., the county school service fund, and a simpler 
procedure, but the purpose of the transfer is the same as in Education 
Code Section 5941. (AGO 53-158; 22 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 105.) 


Donation of School Site or Payment of 
Fee for School Purposes by Subdivider 


Neither the board of supervisors nor the county planning commission 
of an unchartered county may adopt an ordinance requiring a subdivider 
of property to dedicate a portion of the property to be subdivided to an 
appropriate school district for school purposes or, in lieu of such dedi- 
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cation, to pay to the school district for school purposes a specified sum 
for each lot within the subdivision as a condition precedent to obtaining 
a final subdivision map. By enactment of the Subdivision Map Act (Busi- 
ness and Professions Code Sections 11500-11628) the Legislature adopted 
a general law for the regulation of the subdividing of property, and the 
county’s control of the subject ceased as to those phases of the subject 
covered by state legislation. (AGO 53-222; 22 Ops. Cal. Atty. Gen. 168.) 


NOTES ON DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Compiled by MARGARET RAUCH, Administrative Assistant 


Meeting of Committee on Cumulative Guidance Records 


The State Committee on Cumulative Guidance Records, appointed in 
late 1951 by the Superintendent of Public Instruction, met in San Fran- 
cisco on October 12. The purpose of the meeting was to hear a subcom- 
mittee report concerning a proposed cumulative guidance record system 
planned for use in elementary and secondary grades, including the 
junior college. A subcommittee had been working on a proposed record 
form for several months. The proposal was presented to the state com- 
mittee and was approved with minor revisions. The forms are to be 
reproduced for distribution to school people throughout the state in 
order to secure suggestions for improvements. The committee will meet 
again in January, and in May will hold a special meeting for the purpose 
of considering suggestions received as to improvements in the proposed 
record forms. Several members of the Department staff who have been 
working regularly with this state committee attended the meeting in 
San Francisco. 


Meeting of Advisory Committee on Public School Health 


The Advisory Committee to the State Department of Education on 
Public School Health held its fall meeting on October 9 in Los Angeles. 
Recent legislation affecting school health, a report of the state commit- 
tee appointed to study and revise the Health and Development Cre- 
dential for School Nurses, and new health education materials developed 
by the Department were discussed. Recommendations concerning the 
proposed change in requirements for “Health Standards Required of 
Applicants for Credentials Authorizing Public School Service” were 
made by the Advisory Committee. A report on the Fourth National 
Conference on Physicians and Schools was given by the Consultant in 
Health Education. 


The Problem of Multiple Handicaps 


Of the many problems which confront the Division of Special Schools 
and Services, one of the most difficult is what to do for children who 
have more than one serious handicap. No one knows how many such 
children there are in California. Certainly, they comprise a very small 
minority of all children; yet it is not possible to ignore the challenge of 
their peculiar needs. 
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For children who are both deaf and blind, California has established 
an excellent educational program at the School for the Blind in Berkeley. 
For cerebral palsied children who have a serious hearing impairment, a 
pilot program is now being set up through co-operative arrangements 
between the residence School for Cerebral Palsied Children at Redwood 
City and the California School for the Deaf at Berkeley. For cerebral 
palsied children who have a serious sight impairment, a similar program 
is being started with the California School for the Blind. 

It is hoped that from these centers an adequate educational program 
for children with multiple handicaps may be gradually developed and 
made available to such children throughout the state. 


Meeting on Education of the Mentally Handicapped 


Approximately 60 persons representing school districts, offices of 
county superintendents of schools, and private and official organizations 
interested in retarded children attended a meeting sponsored by the 
Bureau of Special Education in Sacramento on October 16 to discuss 
problems, issues, and experiences relating to the public school program 
for the education and training of severely retarded children. This 
program, established in 1951 after the enactment of special legislation 
sponsored by the parents of the severely retarded, presents educational 
problems entirely different from those encountered in other special edu- 
cation programs. The nature of the curriculum, the type of training 
required of personnel, and the State Department of Mental Hygiene’s 
responsibility in such programs, were the major items given considera- 
tion during the day. 

Despite the problems encountered by the schools, special programs 
for the severely retarded are becoming more numerous. During the 
school year 1951-52, six school districts and one county superintendent 
of schools operated such programs. Seventeen new programs have been 
established since the beginning of the present school year—twelve of 
them operated by governing boards of school districts and five by 
county superintendents of schools. A total of 43 classes, serving ap- 
proximately 500 children, are now in operation. 

Generally speaking, those closely associated with these special pro- 
grams believe that the pupils are making progress. Advantages are re- 
ported to be mainly in the areas of improved social training for the 
children and improved family relationships. 

The following recommendations were made by the group: (1) In- 
creased sharing and responsibility for the program by the Department 
of Mental Hygiene; (2) Increased ancillary services, especially psycho- 
logical personnel to help teachers and parents and to assist in the evalu- 
ation process; (3) Increased development and study of the sheltered 
workshop idea for older severely retarded children; (4) Increased re- 
search and co-ordination of programs, especially in the curriculum area. 
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Dedication of the New State School for the Deaf 


The new California School for the Deaf at Riverside was officially 
dedicated on Sunday afternoon, November 1, 1953, in a ceremony held 
in the presence of several thousand interested spectators in the open air 
on the school campus at 3044 Horace Street. 

Preceding the ceremony, luncheon was served in the school dining 
hall to 150 guests, including representatives of the State Department of 
Education, the State Division of Architecture, the Riverside county and 
city school systems, the Riverside Chamber of Commerce and other 
civic organizations, and the press. 

Deaf men and women, parents of deaf children, and other persons 
interested in the establishment of this modern school plant attended from 
all parts of southern California. Among those who took part in the 
formal ceremony were Superintendent of Public Instruction Roy E. 
Simpson; Toivo Lindholm, President of the California Association of 
the Deaf; Richard G. Brill, Superintendent of the school; and Edward 
V. Dale, Mayor of Riverside. 

Classes were in full session at the school, in all departments (primary, 
intermediate, and advanced), as demonstration for the visitors who 
toured the plant after the ceremony. The school has 70 acres of land, 
all usable. The plant consists of administration building, infirmary, class- 
room buildings for each school level, residences for the superintendent 
and one other officer, and six dormitory buildings. Risley and Gould of 
Los Angeles were the architects, and Allison Honer of Santa Ana was 
the general contractor. There are 225 students enrolled at present. The 
final capacity will be 480. 

In addition to Dr. Simpson and Dr. Brill, the following staff members 
of the State Department of Education were present: Herbert R. Stolz 
and Samuel E. Patterson, Chief and Assistant Chief, respectively, of the 
Division of Special Schools and Services which administers the state 
schools for the deaf, the blind, and the cerebral palsied; Harry Stuart, 
General Manager of the California Industries for the Blind; Valentine 
Becker, Rehabilitation Officer for the Deaf in the Los Angeles District 
of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation; Charles W. Watson, Con- 
sultant in Education of the Deaf and the Visually Handicapped; and 
Conrad F. Wedberg, Consultant in Speech Correction. 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


1953 EDUCATION CODE 


Attention of school administrators and school libraries in California 
is directed to the new (1953) edition of the Education Code of Cali- 
fornia, just published by the Printing Division of the State Department 
of Finance. This edition of 1,166 pages shows the sections of the Edu- 
cation Code as they were in effect on and after September 9, 1953, the 
latest effective date of statutes enacted by the 1953 Regular Session of 
the State Legislature. This edition therefore supersedes all previous edi- 
tions of the Education Code. 

An appendix contains extracts relating to education from the Consti- 
tution of California, the General Laws, and 16 other codes.! A separate 
index is provided for the appendix. 

The price of the volume is $3.00, plus sales tax on California orders, 
postage prepaid. Orders from individuals or private organizations must 
be accompanied by cash remittance. Purchase orders unaccompanied by 
remittance will be accepted only from governmental agencies or subdi- 
visions thereof, including school districts. Orders should be addressed 
to the California State Printing Division, Documents Section, 11th and 
O Streets, Sacramento 14, California. Orders should not be sent to the 
State Department of Education. 


“HOW CAN WE GET ENOUGH GOOD TEACHERS?” 


The National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, a nonprofit 
organization for school improvement, recently issued in limited edition 
a 92-page booklet entitled How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers? 
This is the fourth publication in a series of working guides, and is par- 
ticularly designed for use by local and state citizens’ committees whose 
communities are touched by the results of teacher shortage. It considers 
four main aspects of the shortage in sections headed, “The Problem: A 
Serious Shortage,” “Balancing Supply and Demand,” “Making Teach- 
ing More Attractive,’ and “How Can We Prepare Enough Good 
Teachers?” 

The guide is not offered as a definitive answer to the teacher problem, 
but is intended as a tool to help local communities work out their own 
solutions. Study tips are provided for each aspect of the problem. 


1 The following codes are represented: Agricultural, Business and Professions, Civil, Civil Pro- 
cedure, Elections, Financial, wernment, Health and Safety, Insurance, Labor, Military and 
Veterans, Penal, Public Resources, Revenue and Taxation, Vehicle, and Welfare and Institutions. 
The California Administrative Code, Title 5 of which is entirely devoted to Education, is not 


included. 
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The final edition, printed in quantity, will be available free of charge 
to interested citizens for a limited time. Requests for copies may be 
addressed to the National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 

Other booklets already published in the Commission’s working guide 
series include “How Can Citizens Help Their Schools?” “How Can We 
Organize for Better Schools?” and “How Have Our Schools Devel- 
oped?” In preparation are guides on school boards, school finance, build- 
ings, instructional materials, goals of our schools, and working with the 
press. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


A calendar of educational meetings and events in the school year 1953- 
1954 which are state-wide or regional in nature is maintained in the 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction. The principal list for 
this year was published in the September issue of California Schools. A 
few additions and a correction have appeared in the October and De- 
cember issues. News of the following items has been received since the 
December issue went to press. 


CALENDAR OF EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS AND EVENTS 


Date Organization and Event Place 


March 26-28, 1954 California Association of Women Deans Sacramento 
and Vice Principals, Northern Region 


April 1-3, 1954 California Council on Teacher Education Mar Monte Hotel, 
Santa Barbara 


April 3, 1954 Southern California Junior College Asso- East Los Angeles 
ciation, Spring Conference Junior College 

April * pew 1-2, California Association of Women Deans Ahwahnee Hotel, 
and Vice Principals, Central Region Yosemite Na- 


tional Park 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOANS OFFERED FOR 1954-55 BY 
CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


A consistent and active concern for a good educational program in 
California has prompted the California Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to allocate the largest sum in its history, $110,000, to assist young people 
through loans and scholarships. The following aids are offered for 


1954-55. 

Student Loans. The sum of $70,000 has been allocated to assist students in 
1954-55 with loans of $300 a year up to a total of $1,200 for four years. Loans 
may be used for any type of higher education, professional or vocational, above 
the high school level at any accredited institution in California. Loans are repay- 
able without interest within four years from the close of the period for which 
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the loan was made. The Student Loan Committee meets bimonthly throughout the 
year, beginning in July, and considers applications at each committee meeting. 


Secondary Teaching Education Scholarships (new in 1954-55). Sixteen awards of 
$400 each will be available for fifth-year students training to teach on the general 
secondary credential in the public secondary schools of California. These are 
available at the state colleges in Chico, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and San Jose, at the University of California in Berkeley and Los An- 
geles, at the University of Southern California, College of the Pacific, and Stan- 
ford University. Application should be made to the scholarship committee of the 
college of the student’s choice. 


Elementary Teacher Education Scholarships. Twenty-four awards of $300 each 
are offered for upper-division and graduate students training to teach in the public 
elementary schools of California. These are available at the nine state colleges, 
the three major campuses of the University of California, at College of the Pacific 
Occidental College, Whittier College, and the University of Southern California. 
Applications should be addressed to the scholarship committee of the institution. 


International Relations Fellowships. Five grants are available for a year’s gradu- 
ate study in international relations—four of $1,000 each for study in the United 
States, and one of $2,000 for study abroad. Acceptance of a grant commits the 
recipient to at least one year’s public service. Candidates are nominated by the 
scholarship committee and the nominating board of each college and university 
in the state. The final date for filing nominations is March 1, 1954. 


Special Education Fellowships. Ten grants of $1,000 each are offered for a full 
year’s graduate study in any field of training for teaching handicapped children, 
the work to be taken at Los Angeles State College or San Francisco State College. 
The recipients must agree to teach for at least two years in the special field of 
training in the public schools of California. Applications must be filed by May 1, 
1954. 

Special Education Loans. Ten summer loans of $100 each are offered for ad- 
vanced training in the field of teaching deaf and hard-of-hearing children. This 
study may be pursued at any California institution which offers appropriate 
courses. Applications must be filed by May 1, 1954. 


Counseling and Guidance Scholarships. Twenty summer scholarships of $150 
each are available for advanced training of teachers already employed half-time 
or more in counseling and guidance. The work may be taken at accredited colleges 
and universities in California offering such courses in the summer of 1954. Awards 
carry a commitment to one year’s guidance work in California public schools. 
Applications must be filed by March 1, 1954. 


Nursing Scholarships. Forty-two scholarships of $100 each are offered through 
approved schools of nursing in the state. Application should be made to the 
director of the school of nursing of the student’s choice. 

Children’s Librarian Fellowships. Two grants of $1,000 each are offered to 
graduate students planning to enter library work with children in school libraries 
or public library systems. Applications should be made to the director of the 
library school at the University of California or the University of Southern 
California. 


Except as otherwise noted in the preceding paragraphs, requests for 
detailed information and application forms should be addressed to the 
state office of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers, Suite 
300, 322 West 21st Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 
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THE 1954 HELEN HEFFERNAN SCHOLARSHIP 


The annual Helen Heffernan Scholarship has been established by the 
California School Supervisors Association in recognition of Miss Heffer- 
nan’s leadership in education. The purposes of the scholarship are (1) to 
recruit qualified persons into the field of supervision and (2) to encour- 
age supervisors to engage in graduate study. 

A gift of $300 is awarded annually. A loan, not exceeding $1,000, is 
available in addition to the gift. The loan is to be paid back without 
interest over a four-year period. 

Full-time graduate students or persons contemplating graduate work 
who are interested in applying for The Helen Heffernan Scholarship 
may secure application forms by addressing Ruth Overfield, Secretary, 
California School Supervisors Association, Court House, Susanville, 
California. Applications and letters of recommendation must be filed 
with the Association not later than March 1, 1954. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR COLLEGE TEACHERS, 1954-55 


Clarence H. Faust, President of The Fund for the Advancement of 
Education established by the Ford Foundation, issued the following 
statement on November 30, 1953: 


The Fund for the Advancement of Education is again offering approxi- 
mately 250 Faculty Fellowships for the academic year 1954-55 to college 
teachers throughout the United States. The purpose of this program is to 
enable promising teachers to broaden their qualifications for teaching in their 
respective fields as part of a program of liberal education. Efforts will be 
made to seek out those teachers who are judged to have the greatest possi- 
bility for growth and development rather than those who have already 
achieved recognized prominence in their fields. The Fund expects, as a result 
of these fellowships, to strengthen college teaching in the United States. 

In the past three years, the Fund has granted similar fellowships to 750 
college teachers from all States of the Union. 

Each fellowship provides a grant approximately equivalent to the salary of 
the recipient plus certain expenses. Candidates should be men and women 
between the ages of 30 and 45 who have been teaching steadily for several 
years, and each must be nominated by his institution. An institution of less 
than 600 undergraduates may nominate two candidates; institutions of 600 to 
1500 undergraduates may nominate three; and institutions with more than 
1500 may nominate four candidates. In each case, the institution nominating 
the candidate agrees to continue the recipient in his teaching career in 1955-56, 
and if possible, replaces him during his year as a Fellow. 

Fellowships are available in the humanities, the social sciences and the 
natural sciences, but not in the technical or professional subjects, and the 
Committee on Faculty Fellowships, which administers this program, will 
consider any proposal which aims at broadening and improving the candidate’s 
capacity to make his work a more vital part of liberal education. These 
fellowships are not intended to provide for the completion of doctorate study 
as such, or support private and individual research projects, except as they 


1A brief report of the 1953-54 awards, with list of California recipients, appeared in California 
Schools, XXIV (August, 1953), 375-76. 
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bear directly upon, or are subordinate to, the effort to improve the candidate’s 
teaching. Preference will be given to those candidates who, in addition to 
showing promise as outstanding teachers and scholars, are judged to possess 
the character and personality to become centers of influence upon their home 
campuses. 


Application forms and full information concerning this program will 
soon be in the hands of the presidents of all colleges and universities in 
the United States. Applications must be submitted by January 31, 1954, 
and announcement of the awards will be made on or about April 8, 1954. 
Application forms and further information may also be obtained from 
The Committee on Faculty Fellowships, The Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, 575 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 


BANK OF AMERICA ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


The achievement awards program of the Bank of America will be 
conducted in the spring of 1954, for the fifth consecutive year. Out- 
standing students in high school achievement who show promise of 
future success will be chosen by their schools to share in more than five 
thousand awards which include trophy cups and certificates as well as 
$35,600 in cash. 

The purpose of these awards is to stimulate students to excell in school 
work and to provide a motivating force for self-improvement and serv- 
ice to others. To spread the awards equitably, students are selected from 
schools in zones of four areas: Los Angeles area, southern California 
counties, San Francisco Bay area, and northern California counties. The 
awards are made in four general fields of education: science and mathe- 
matics, fine arts, liberal arts, and vocational arts. 

Invitations to participate in this program have been sent by the Bank 
of America to all senior high schools of the state. Requests for informa- 
tion about the procedures in this program may be addressed to J. H. 
Becker, Achievement Awards Committee, Bank of America, 300 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco 4. 


BOY SCOUT WEEK, February 7-13, 1954 


More than three million members of the Boy Scouts of America will 
celebrate their forty-fourth anniversary from February 7 to 13, 1954. 
The organization invites schools, churches, and civic groups to join 
the Scouts in observing this occasion. The Committee on School Service 
has prepared a list of suggestions for use of school administrators and 
principals of elementary schools and junior or senior high schools who 
may wish to encourage special Scout programs, exhibits, and demonstra- 
tions to focus attention on youth’s participation in citizenship activities. 
Details about Boy Scout Week may be obtained by addressing Walter 
D. Cocking, Chairman, Committee on School Service, Boy Scouts of 
America, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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REORGANIZATION OF PLACEMENT OFFICE 


Lloyd D. Bernard, Manager of the Bureau of School and College 
Placement of the University of California, reports that the Office of 
Teacher Placement on the Santa Barbara College campus of the Uni- 
versity is now being operated as a part of the Bureau of School and 
College Placement. Under this new arrangement, the Santa Barbara 
office will serve graduates of the college in business and industrial place- 
ment as well as in teacher placement. 


E. L. Chalberg has been appointd as Placement Executive in charge of 
the office at Santa Barbara College. Mr. Chalberg is a graduate of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, and holds the master’s degree in 
journalism from Columbia University. He has taught for the past two 
years at the Eastern Washington College of Education. 


TEACHER-EDUCATION FOR VETERANS 


Veterans who are teachers pursuing further training under Public 
Law 346 may satisfy the requirement for “continuous training” by at- 
tending school during consecutive summer sessions. The National Re- 
habilitation Commission of the American Legion, in its “Rehabilitaton 
Memorandum” Circular No. 33, 1953, reminds these veterans that they 
must be training toward an undergraduate or graduate degree or for 
the purpose of fulfilling state requirements for a teaching certificate or 
credential. This rule permits working for credit in subjects required 
for the certificate or credential being sought or in subjects prescribed 
for a higher or more advanced certificate or credential for which the 
veteran has applied. It does not cover credit in subjects required for 
renewal of a credential or keep it in force. 


BULLETIN ON HOME ECONOMICS 


The October, 1953, issue of the Bulletin of the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals is devoted to a presentation of Home 
Economics in the Secondary School. It was prepared at the suggestion 
of the Advisory Committee of the Home Economics Education Branch 
of the U. S. Office of Education to provide principals and other school 
administrators with a compact reference on home economics as it exists 
in modern secondary-school programs. The chapters cover such aspects 
of home economics as philosophy, purpose, and scope; space and equip- 
ment; relation of home economics offerings to the total school program 
and the community; and opportunities and responsibilities of principals 
and other administrators. Copies of the publication (No. 196, 248 pp.) 
are available from the National Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C., at $1.50 per copy. 
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FOREST CONSERVATION PAMPHLETS 


The San Francisco office of the U. S. Forest Service offers a number 
of aids for teaching conservation of natural resources, for free distribu- 
tion to California teachers. A four-page leaflet (No. K-28, revised April, 
1953) lists and describes more than 50 different items under various 
headings, such as audio-visual aids, bulletins, bookmarks, tree description 
sheets, teaching outlines, and brief pamphlets. Accompanying the list 
and gathered into a packet in a manila pouch on which is printed the 
“Code of Outdoor Good Manners” are sample publications, including 
a 64-page booklet by Charles E. Fox, Educational Advisor for the Cali- 
fornia Region of the Forest Service, entitled Conservation in the Na- 
tional Forests of California: A Unit of Study, pamphlets on “Forest 
Insects and Diseases,” ““What the Forester Does for Wildlife,” “How 
Man Starts New Forests,” “Suggestions for Integrating Forestry in the 
Modern Curriculum,” four pages of “Suggested Questions for Conserva- 
tion Quiz,” and a playlet for children entitled “The Big Three—Water, 
Grass, Trees.” 

These materials are obtainable from the U. S. Forest Service, 630 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


CREDENTIALS INFORMATION WORKSHOPS—A REMINDER 


School administrators, teacher educators, college registrars, counselors, 
and teacher placement directors have been invited by the State Depart- 
ment of Education to attend workshops on credentials regulations which 
will be held in five different cities of the state during the month of 
February. The dates and locations for the workshops are as follows: 

February 9, 1954 (Tuesday)—Conference Room 166, First Floor, State Education 

Building, Sacramento 

ery 11, 1954 (Thursday)—Board Room, Oakland City Unified School Dis- 

trict, First Floor, 1025 Second Avenue, Oakland 

February 16, 1954 (Tuesday )—Court House Annex, Riverside 

February 17, 1954 (Wednesday)—Auditorium, Administration Building, Los An- 

geles City School Districts, 450 North Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 


February 18, 1954 (Thursday)—Auditorium, Administration Building, Office of 
Fresno County Superintendent of Schools, M and Mariposa Streets, Fresno 


The workshop sessions will begin at 9:30 a.m. and close at 3:30 p.m. 
James C. Stone, Specialist in Teacher Education, and Herschel S. Mor- 
gan, Credentials Technician, will be in charge. 


PROFESSIONAL LITERATURE 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Batuurst, Errie G. How Children Use the Community for Learning. New Enter- 
prises in Education Series. U. S. Office of Education Bulletin 1953, No. 6. Wash- 
ington: Office of Education, U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1953. Pp. 46. $0.20.* 


B’Nai B’Rita Occupational Brier Series. Washington 9: B’Nai B’Rith Vocational 
Service Bureau (1761 R St. N.W.), 1954. 
Career as Food Technologist, by Lorraine Spritzer. Pp. 8. 
Career as Industrial Designer. Prepared with the co-operation of Sally G. Swing. 
Pp. 8. 
Careers in Law, by Robert Shosteck. Pp. 12. 
Careers in Social Group Work in Jewish Agencies. Pp. 4. 
Careers in the Hospital Administration, by Robert Shosteck. Pp. 8. 
Careers Through Apprenticeships. Pp. 4. 


Careers ResearcH Monocrapus. Chicago: The Institute for Research, 1953. 
No. 11. Music as a Career. 
No. 16. Careers in Chemistry and Chemical Engineering. 
No. 33. Salesmanship as a Career. 
No. 47. Photography as a Career. 
No. 77. Ground Careers in Aviation with Air Lines and at Airports. 
No. 97. Art as a Career. 
No. 113. Careers in Electrical Wiring and Electrical Contracting. 
No. 125. Careers in the FBI. 
No. 146. Optician and Optical Technician-Mechanic Careers. 
No. 157. Careers in the United States Postal Service. 


Comparative Data on Finances and Personnel of Public Recreation Agencies, 1953- 
1954. Compiled by State of California Recreation Commission. [Sacramento: 
Recreation Commission, 1953.] Pp. 42. 


Dimonp, Stantey E. Citizenship for Boys and Girls. Junior Life Adjustment 
Booklet Series. Chicago 10: Science Research Associates, Inc. (57 West Grand 
Ave.), 1953. Pp. 40. $0.40.** 

Directory of Public Recreation and Park Agencies Providing Year-Round Services. 


Compiled by State of California Recreation Commission. [Sacramento: Recrea- 
tion Commission], October, 1953. Pp. 16. $0.50. 

Economy in School Organization. A Statement by the New York State Education 
Department. Albany: The University of the State of New York, State Educa- 
tion Department, September, 1953. Pp. 20. 

Education for Citizenship: A Guide for Preparing Foreign-born Adults for Life in 
a Democracy. Albany, N. Y.: Bureau of Adult Education, The State Education 
Department, 1953. Pp. 110. 


es ane. by the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 
** Discounts on orders in quantity. 
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Education in a Period of National Preparedness. A Report of the Sixteenth Edu- 
cational Conference, New York City, November 1-2, 1951, Held Under the 
Auspices of the Educational Records Bureau and the American Council on 
Education. Edited by Arthur E. Traxler. Study Series I. Reports of Committees 
and Conferences, No. 53, Vol. 16, April, 1952. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1952. Pp. vi + 144. 
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